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The Mountain Bard, consisting of legend- 
ary Ballads and Tales. Witha Me- 
moir of the Author's Life, written by 
himself. By James Hogg, the Et- 
trick Shepherd. Edinb. 1821. 12mo. 
pp. 349. 

Though we are not, in this Southern part 
of the Island, so wellacquainted with the cir- 
cumstances which give consequence to the 
writers in the north, as to be able minutely 
to appreciate their characters ; there has, 
nevertheless, been so much of the fame of 
the Ettrick Shepherd blown hither, that we 
took up the memoir of his life with consider- 
able interest. Nor has it disappointed us ; 
for it is as peculiar a bit of anto-biography as 
could be met with; and, while it displays the 
writer in odd colours, supplies some curious 
particulars relative to. the literature (espe- 
cially the periodical literature) of Scotland. 

r. Hogg is, however, himself a pheno- 
menon of the rarest kind among the Scotch 
authors. Of his -vanity and. egotism, he 
makes no secret ; but proud of his advanee 
from the humblest rank of life to. literary 
note, by his own exertions, he speaks so 
entirely without disguise of his pretensions, 
that it has much the appearance of presump- 
tion. But the critic must be fastidious in- 
deed, who would visit this offence with harsh- 

ness; for James Hogg went to service as a 

herd-boy at the age of seven years, and has 

had no education, not even ‘‘ Reading made 

Easy,” but what he has acquired by his own 

diigence, and improved by his own zeal. 

Self-taught, and self-raised, is it surprising 

that he should be a little self-satisfied, and 

self-praised? It is not ouly natural, but al- 
lowable, that extraordinary men should have 

a licence beyond the common ; we say it in 

a whisper, we are not sure that modesty in 

such is always a virtue. 

James Hogg, born in 1772, is the second 
of four sons of Robert Hogg and Margaret 
Laidlaw. His progenitors have been shep- 
herds in Ettrick, for time immemorial ; and 
when we speak of antiquity in families of 
this class in Scotland, we would caution our 
noble and gentle readers from laughing at 
the idea. We can assure them, that the 
descent of many of them more resembles 
that of the patriarch and shepherd kings -of 
old, their grand archetypes, than. the brief 
annals of the poor. There are races of mere 
yeomen in this quarter of the country, who 
tave held the same farms for centuries; and 
often has the name of the Lord been changed 
while that of the vassal continued for gene- 
rations from fathér to son the same. Hogg’s 
father seems to have forsaken the simplicity 
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arent — anon. 

of his ancestors’ ways, and turned drover. 
This led to his ruin—his stock was seized 
and sold, and he, with his helpless family, 
was turned. out of doors, without a shelter, 
or a farthing in the world. James was then 
in his sixth year; a happy age for misfor- 
tune ; though he tells us, that he remembers 
well the distress of his parents. 

A Mr. Brydon took compassion upon 
them, and engaged the father as his shep- 
herd. James had gone to school for a short 
time, and learnt to spell something of the 
shorter Catechism, and Solomon’s Proverbs ; 
and at another opportunity, got so far as 
into the class which read the bible, and to 
try ‘vriting ; but at the age of 7, as we have 
mentioned, was compelled by the ‘* downfall 
of his house” to hire himself as a cow-herd, 
having had in all, about halfa year’s instruc- 
tion.  “‘ This employment, (says he) the 
worst and lowest known in our country, I 
was engaged in for several years under sundry 
masters, till at length I got into the more 
honourable one of keeping —. There is 
one circumstance, which has led some to 
imagine that my abilities as a servant had 
not been exquisite ; namely, that -vhen I was 
fifteen years of age I served a dozen 
masters—which circumstance I, myself, am 
rather willing to attribute to my having gone 
to service so young, that I was yearly grow- 
ing stronger, and consequently adequate to 
a harder task and an increase of wages : for 
I do not réinember ‘of ever having served a 
master who refused giving me a verbal re- 
commendation to the next, especially for 
my inoffensive behaviour. This character, 
which I, some way or other, got at ny very 
first outset, has, in some degree, attended 
me ever since, and has certainly been of ati- 
lity to me; yet, though Solomon avers that 
‘agood name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches,’ I declare that I liave never 
been so inuch benefited by mine, but that I 
would have chosen the latter by many de- 
grees. From some of iny masters I received 
very hard usage ; in particular, while with 
one shepherd, I was often nearly exhausted 
with hunger and fatigue. All this while I 
neither read nor wrote; nor had I access to 
any book save the Bible. I was greatly taken 
with our version of the Psalms of David, 
learned the most of them by heart, and have 
a great partiality for them unto this day. 
Every little pittance that I earned of wages 
was carried directly to my parents, who sup- 
plied me with what clothes I had. These 
were often scarcely worthy of the appella- 
tion. In particular, I remember of being 
exceedingly scarce of shirts: time after 
time I had but two, which grew often so 
had that I was obliged to quit wearing them 
altogether ; for when I put them on, they 
hung down in long tassels as far as my heels. 





At these times I certainly made a very gro- 
coer figure ; for, on quitting the shirt, I 
could never induce my trews, or lower vest- 
ments, to keep up to their proper, sphere. 
There were no braces in those days. When 
fourteen years of age, I saved five shillings 
of my wages, with which I bought an old 
violin. This — all my leisure hours, 
and has been my favourite amusement ever 
since. I had commonly no spare time from 
labour during the day ; but when I was not 
over-fatigued, I generally spent an hour or 
two every night in sawing over my favourite 
old Scottish tunes—my bed being always in 
stables and cow-houses, I disturbed nobody 
but myself.” 

At length, while serving as a shepherd, (of 
all menial lives, by the way, the most fa- 
vourable to the developement of natural 
genius) and in his 18th year, he first got “a 

erusal of the life and adventures of Sir Wil- 
iam Wallace, and the Gentle Shepherd,” 
the effect of which, he tells us, was, that 
“‘thcugh immoderately fond of them, yet 
(what you will think remarkable in one who 
soe ey Fyne 80 ye - verses) I 
could not help regretti eply that the 
were not in ane cae om bade mi ht 
have undertood them ; or, I thought if they 
had been in the same kind of metre with the 
Psalms, I could have borne with them. The 
truth is, I made exceedingly slow progress 
in reading them. Thelittle reading that I had 
learned, I had nearly lost, and the Scottish dia- 
lect quite confounded me ; so that, before I 
got to the end of a line, I had commonly lost 
the rhyme of the preceding one; and. if I came 
to a triplet, a thing of which I had no con- 
ception, I commonly read to the foot of the 
page without perceiving that I had lost the 
rhyme altogether. I thought the author 
had been straitened for rhyuses, and had just 
made a part of it do as well as he could 
without them. Thus, after I had got through 
both works, I found myself much in the 
same predicament tvith the man of Eskdale- 
muir, who had borrowed Bailey’s Dictionary 
from his neighbour. On teturning it, the 
lender asked him. what he thought of it. ‘I 
dinna ken, man,’ replied he; ‘ I have read 
it all through, but canna say that I under- 
stand it; it is the most confused hook that 
ever I saw in my life!’ The late Mrs. Laid- 
law of Willenslee took some notice of me, 
and frequently gave me books to read while 
tending the ewes ; these were chiefly theo- 
logical. The only one, that I remember 
any thing of, is ‘ Bishop Burnet’s Theo 'y 
of the Conflagration of the Earth” Hapay 
it was for me that I did not understand it! 
for the little of it that I did understand had 
nearly overturned my brain  altogeth:r 
All the day I was pondering on the grani 
millenium, and the reign of the saints; and 
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world in flames! Mrs. Laidlaw also gave 
me sometimes the newspapers, which I pored 
on with great earnestness—beginning at. the 
date, and reading straight on, through ad- 
vertisements of houses and lands, balm of 
Gilead, and every thing ; and, after all, was 
often no wiser than when I began. To give 
you some farther idea of the progress I | 
made in literature—I was about this time 
obliged to write a letter to my elder brother, 
and, having never drawn a pen for such a 
number of years, I had actually forgot how 
to make sundry of the letters of the alpha- 
bet: these I had either to print, or to patch 
up the words in the best way I could with- 
out them.” 

This was in 1790; and in 1793, when 
twenty-one years of age, and having had in 
the interim access to more valuable books, 
the subject of this sketch began to attempt 
verse. His debut was made in a poetical 
epistle to an ae of his, a student 
of-divinity, of whom there are many in Scot- 
land, of nearly the same rank in life, name- 
ly, the children of poor hinds or mechanicks, 
who are enabled to obtain the rudiments of 
classical instruction, through the cheapness 
of the parochial grammar schools *, and to 
finish their education at College, by becom- 
ing tutors to the offspring of wealthier pa- 
rents. To the emulation of the lower orders 
in this respect, and to the honest pride of 
Se ygerrs | themselves without pauper re- 
lief, may the prominent features of excel- 
Jence in the Scottish character in great 
measure be traced. But we are digressing. 
‘Having broken the ice, James Hogg went on 
try, among 
which he mentions as the first ‘‘ really his 
own,” an address to the Duke of Buccleugh, 
in beba’f 0’ mysel’ and ither poor fock ; and 
afterwards songs and eclogues ; all of which, 
he says, produced in his first year, were mi- 
serably bad. Ballads and pastorals succeed- 
ed to these, and these were in turn followed 
by nothing less than a Comedy, called The 
Seotch Gentleman, and founded on atrial of 
some persons prosecuted for fishing at an 
improper season, in which the author was a 
witness. This whimsical design was exe- 
cuted under as whimsical eircumstances—for 

says— 3 

“On reading it to an Ettrick audience, 
which I have several times done, it never 
failed to produce the most extraordinary 
convulsions of laughter. The whole of the 
third act is taken up with the examination 
of the fishers; and many of the questions 
asked, and answers given in court, are lite- 
rally copied. Whether my manner of writ- 
ing it out was new, I know not, but it was 
not without singularity. Having very little 
spare time from my flock, which was unruly 
enough, I folded and stitched a few sheets of 


* These must not be confounded with Parish 
or Charity Schools in England. They are gene- 
rally humbly endowed with a salary for the 
teacher, but receive day scholars at from 8s. to 
10s. or 15s. per Ann.: and in this way have 
many of the ornaments of Scotland been brought 
up. 








paper, which I carried in my pocket. I had 
no inkhorn ; but, in place of it, I borrowed 
a sinall vial, which I fixed in a hole in the 
breast of my waistcout ; and having a cork 
affixed by piece of twine, it answered the 
purpose fully as well. Thus equipped, when- 
ever a leisure minute or two offered, I had 
nothing ado but to sit down and write my 
thoughts as I found them. This is still my 
invariable practice in writing e; Tean- 
not make out one sentence by study, without 
the pen in my hand to catch the ideas as 
they arise. I never write two copies of the 
same thing. 

“* My manner of composing poetry is very 
different, and, I believe, much more singular. 
Let the piece be of what length it will, I 
compose and correct it wholly in my mind, 
or on aslate, ere ever I put pen to paper, 
and then I write it down as fast as the A, B, 
C. When once it is written, it remains in 
that state ; it being, as you very well know, 
with the utmost difficulty that I can be 
brought to alter one syllable, which I think 
is partly owing to the above practice.” 

en this period we find little worthy of 
record, till 1800, when our shepherd bard 
wrote two acts of a Tragedy ; but dropped 
the task in dudgeon, on its demerits being 

ointed out by a friend. In 1801, he pub- 
ished the pastoral of ‘‘ Willie an’ Keatie,” 
founded on some peasant amour of his, with 
other pieces ; a transaction which he regrets 
as one of the most unadvised of his life. 
‘* The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” in 
1802, inspired him with other projects ; and, 
we presume, led to the compositions which 
constitute the “‘ Mountain Bard,” the chief 
portion of which appeared soon after that 
time. 

The author goes on to relate incidents of 
& more private nature—his resolution to 
settle in the Highlands, his disappointments, 
his being reduced once more to take to the 
shepherd’s crook and servitude as a means 
of subsistence, and his being encouraged in 
his literary labours, by Mr. (now Sir) Walter 
Scott. He got two prizes from the Highland 
Society, for Essays on the Rearing and Ma- 
nagement of Sheep, and 86/7. from Mr. Con- 
stable, the bookseller, for the same _per- 
formances. To this sum, the proceeds of 
the Mountain Bard, published partly by 
subscription, being added, the whole amount- 
ed to about 300/.; and this enormous for- 
tune turned the poet’s brain, He took large 
farms, which required infinitely greater ca- 

ital, and struggled on for three years with 
increasing difficulties: his creditors then 
took all, and he “ came off and left them.” 
We cannot say that we approve of his senti- 
ments or behaviour on this occasion. He 
says :— 

* None of these matters had the least 
effect in depressing my spirits—I was gene- 
rally rather most cheerful when most unfor- 
tunate. On returning again to Ettrick Fo- 
rest, I found the countenances of all my 
friends altered, and even those whom I had 
loved, and trusted most, disowned me, and 
told me so to my face ; but I laughed at and 
despised these persons, resolving to shew 


| them, by and by, that they were in the 
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all the night dreaming of new heaveris and 
a new earth—the stars in horror and the 


wrong. Having appeared as a poet, and a 
speculative farmer beside, no one would now 
employ me as a shepherd. I even applied 
to some of my old masters, but they refused 
me, and for a whole winter I found myself 
without employment, and without money, in 
my native country ; therefore, in February 
1810, in utter desperation, 1 took my plaid 
about my shoulders, and marched away to 
Edinburgh, determined, since no better could 
be, to push my fortupe as a literary man. 
It is true, I had estimated my poetical talent 
high enough, but I had resolved to use it only 
as astaff, never as acrutch ; and would have 
kept that resolve, had 1 not been driven to 
the reverse. On going to Edinburgh, I found 
that my poetical talents were rated nearly as 


low there as my shepherd qualities were in. 


Ettrick. It was in vain that I applied to 
newsmongers, booksellers, editors of m 
zines, &c. for employment. Any of these 
were willing enough to.accept of my lucu- 
brations, and give them publicity, but then 
there was no money going—not a farthing ; 
and this suited me very ill.” 
(Zo be concluded in our next.) 





Poems by Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson. 
London, 1821. 8yo. pp. 95. 


This lady obtained our commendations for 
her poem of Astarte ; and we have pleasure 
in saying, that the present volume renews 
our favourable impression of her talents, and 
affords us an opportunity of repeating our 
praise. As in works of this unpresuming 
class criticism is not challenged, we hope 
we shall have discharged our duty to the 
author and to the public, by selecting a few 
specimens. The first poem is an ‘ Ode to 
My Lyre,’ and though it begins inauspici- 
ously, by talking of sorrow’s hand having 
cropt its (the Lyre’s) flowers, the three con- 
cluding stanzas redeein it. 

My Lyre '—when first we met, 

*T was when youth’s cloudless morning smil’d: 
Ere Fortune’s glowing sun had set, 

When Hope my heart beguil‘d ; 

I thought thee but a toy, 
Fit to amuse life’s idle hours ;— 
And, careless then, ’mid scenes of joy, 
I scorn’d thy gentle pow’rs. 
But now, I find thou art 

A friend,—when other friendships fail ; 
A soother of the aching heart, 

-That tells to thee its tale: — 

I love thee, and I prize thee now, 

More than when Pleasure’s sun was bright, 
Since Grief has circled round my brow, 

Her deep and starless night. 

Come, then—neglected Lyre !|— 

Now Pleasure’s lighter touch has flown, 
The trembling hand, that sweeps thy wire, 

Is thine, and thine alone ! 

Thou need’st no rival fear, ; 
To lure my heart again from thee ; 
I hail thee now, companion dear, 

Sole partner in my misery. 

The versification in which our next exam- 
ple is written, has, we think, become too 
unfrequent ; for its effect is very pleasing. 

STANZAS. 


Yes! Time indeed has chang’d that face, since 
last it met my gaze, 
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For there no longer can I trace the smiles of 
former days ;— 

The laughing light of joy has flown, which on 
that cheek did bloom ; 

And.o’er that once gay brow is thrown, a deep 
and settled gloom ! 

Dim is the lustre of the eye that fired my early 
d 


reams, 

Cold and unmov’d it passes by, nor turns on me 
its beams ;— 

’Tis sad to see the aspect strange, that reigns in 
every part, 

Yet saddest is to me the change, that’s wrought 
within thy heart ! 

Fain would returning Hope renew Affection’s se- 
ver’d chain :— 

But what can re-unite Love’s clue, when once 
*tis snapp’d in twain ? 

‘Pity, indeed, may fill the breast, the’ Passion’s 
reign is o’er ; 

But where Distrust has been a guest, Love will 
return no more! 


The following ballad is, perhaps, our fa- 
vourite in the whole collection. 


THE WARRIOR. 


Ah, Lady !—sigh not thus for me, 
Since I can ne’er be thine ;— 
The peace and rest that dwell with Thee, 
*Mid scenes of ease and revelry, 
Charm not a heart like mine. 
A wild and wandering life I lead, 
A desp’rate death shall die ;— 
Where the young and brave in battle bleed, 
Where the Warrior falls from the gasping steed, 
There the form thou lov’st must lie. 
Then say, can one so rugged, Sweet ! 
Bea fitting mate for Thee ? 
No !—the green-grass turf for a winding-sheet, 
And the field of death is a bed more meet, 
Than the bridal couch for me ! 
Then, Lady! waste no more thy love, 
On a heart so cold as mine ; 
For tears can ne’er my bosom moye, 
Though the eyes that weep make the orbs above, 
Beside them dimly shine ! 
But it is not an eye of the violet’s light, 
at can weave a net for me; 
Nor a cheek with beauty’s roses bright, 
Though soft as the blush of a summer's night, 
That can steal my liberty ! 
No! powerless is Beauty’s warmest sigh, 
On the Warrior’s marble breast ;— 
Who wakes at morn ’mid the battle’s cry, 
And slumbers at night with the lullaby 
Of the cannon to soothe his rest ! 
And unfitting for a lady’s ear, 
Are the sounds he loves so well ;— 
The death-shout, pealing loud and drear, 
The clanging helm, and clashing spear, 
That ring a Soldier’s knell ! 
Then, Lady !—sigh not thus for me, 
Since I can ne’er be thine ;— 
The peace and rest that dwell with Thee, 
Mid scenes of joy and revelry, 
Charm nota soul like mine ! 
We have only room for another piece— 
THE EVENING HOUR. 
This is the hour when Memory wakes, 
Visions of joy that could not last; 
This is the hour when Fancy takes, 
A survey of the past ! 
She brings before the pensive mind, 
The hallow’d scenes of earlier years ; 
And friends, who long have been consign’d, 
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The few we lik’d ;—the OnE we lov’d,— 

A sacred band !—come stealing on ; 
And many,a form far-hence remov’d, 

And many a pleasure gone! 
Friendships, that now ‘n death are hush’d, 

And young Affection’s broken chain ; 

And hopes that Fate too quickly crush’d, 
In Memory live again! 
Few watch the fading gleams of Day, 

But muse on hopes, as quickly flown, 
Tint after tint, they died away, 

Till al/ at last were gone ! 
This is the hour when Fancy wreaths, 

Her spells round joys that could not last ; 
This is the hour when Memory breathes, 

A sigh to Pleasures past ! 

We are sorry to see it stated, that these 
poems were written in sickness—yet, where 
can the consolations of the muse be more 
wanted—more valuabie ? 





A Tribute of Gratitude to the late Wil- 
liam Hayley, Esq. London, 1821. 
Svo. pp. 44. 


This effusion of a kindred mind, in mourn- 
ful celebration of the mild virtues which 
threw a halo round the life of the amiable 
Hayley, commands immediate notice in a 
Literary Journal. It is, with perfect pro- 
priety, dedicated to the Earl of Egremont ; 
and is in itself an elegant and feeling compo- 
sition, teaching us, while we calmly lament 
the dead, to esteem the living poet, whose 
talents, we have no doubt, have made him 
well known to others, though his incognito 
in this publication preserves him anonyinous 
to us. 

From so short a production, it would be 
illage to give many extracts ; but the fol- 
owing passage will exemplify the author’s 

style, pathos, and piety. 


Dear is-‘remembrance of departed days— 
Days that have warm’d the overflowing heart 
With all the blessings of benevolence ! 

From that pure soarce of intellectual joy 

The sweetest stream of consoiation flows, 

To cool the fever'd frame of pale distress— 

To heal the mental wounds of humankind— 
When the dread King of Terrors strikes the 


blow 
That severs friend from friend. To that pure 
source, 
Retracing years, the happiest I have known, 
And scenes I never never ean forget, 
O pensive Memory! by thy wond’rous pow’r 
Can’st thou transport me, and refresh my 
thoughts. 
But, as I meditate on things long past, 
And think and think on the departed one,— 
A thousand recollections crowd my mind, 
With all their images of joy or grief, 
That rush at once thro’ ev’ry trembling nerve, 
And overpow’r the calmness of my soul ! 
So does the torrent, with resistless force, 
Destroy and overwhelm the op’ning bud 
That needed only the refreshing show’r. 
Thou lovely village that o’erlook’st the sea ! 
Fexiruam! no longer can thy beauties charm 
The eyes that lately gaz’d on thee with joy! 
Thy friend reposes in the silent dust ! 
The Bard to whom remembrance made thee 
dear, wii 
Who from his turrets view'd thy peaceful cots, 





To silence and totears ! 


And oft exulted o’er thy blooming fields 


15} 


While — and smiles were mingled on his 
‘ace— 
Has sought another and a better home. 


Several other poems are added to the 
principal, all displaying similar taste and 
tenderness ; rather beautifully than forcibly 
expressed. We subjoin that which his 
pleased us most. 


THOUGHTS ON MORTALITY. 
O human Wisdon, Pride, and Wealth ! 
Beauty, and ever-blooming Health! 
Where is your boasted pow’r ? 
Poor transient beings of a breath ! 
Ye cannot stay the hand of Death— 
Ye are but for an hour! 


All that is earthly shall decay ; 
Visions of Love shall pass away 
Like the bright meteor flame; 
Friendship, the sunbeam of the breast ! 
And Virtue, in her snowy vest,— 
Ev’n these are but a name! 
O’er all the wide expansive earth 
What thousands, glorying in their birth, 
To Fame’s high temple rise ! 
Who reign’d the mightiest man in Rome ? 
O lead me to his splendid tomb, 
And shew me where he lies! 
How are the mighty fall’n !—the brow 
So dignified—so great—where is it now? 
The tomb neglects its trust : — 
The bones of heroes and of kings 
Are like all other human things, 
And crumble into dust! 
The waters, and the boundless air, 
And all that they contain, will share 
The last great human fall : 
Nought can avert that awful day— 
For ev’n the globe shall melt away, 
And space shall swallow all. 
What, then, is greatness and renown ? 
The peasant and the princely crown 
Must both obey the rod; 
Yet each triumphantly may rise 
To glorious mansions in the skies— 
The palaces of God! 





Address of M.HoeneWronski, to the British 
Board of Longitude, &c. (‘Translated 
from the original in French, by 
W. Gardiner.) London, 1820, 8vo. 
pp. 127. 

Among the manifold absurdities of this 
almost incomprehensible address, there are 
one or two facts stated, which; taken with 
some circumstances that happen to be 
within our own knowledge, have induced us 
to notice it. 

Mr. Wronski has by this time made his 
name pretty well known, not only to the 
Board of Longitude, but to all the distin- 
guished mathematicians in this Kingdom. 
All admit that he is a very able mathemati- 
cian—many think that he is out of his wits. To 
confess the truth, we are ourselves sometimes 
partly inclined to the latter opinion. At any 
rate, we will venture to say of this learned 
foreigner, that any discovery which he may 
make in the sciences, will not be lost, or 
hidden, through backwardness or modesty 
on his part. 

It is true that, as a stranger among us, 

Mr. Wronski is entitled to many indul- 





gences. And if he vociferates discoveries 
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which no one can see but himself, it is but 
fair to consider that it cannot be easy for any 
foreigner to make himself at once intelligible 
in our language. But it is quite another 
thing, when he assumes such a tone as that 
which we find in the following passage 
from this address, in which he talks of the 
reform in the mathematical sciences, which 
he says he has effected. 

** Several learned characters put questions 
to me, which one should have suppossd they 
would scarcely have ventured in the ancient 
obscure state of the mathematics. Not one 
appeared to have conceived an idea of the 
reform of the science, or of the absolute 
state to which it had just been brought. I was 
surprized to hear men,and even learned men, 
inacountry that, if it did not give birth to the 
mathematics, at least greatly improved them, 
treat the questions of celestial mechanics and 
others as if they still depended on the an- 
cient state of the science. Those who, in 
consequence of much conversation, be 
just to glimpse the new point of view, dread- 


ed, as much as to say, the excess of light, 
and hastily retreated into the ancient ob- 
scurity. They feared, in some way, that 


these absolute methods might be too mighty; 
for, I cannot otherwise explain that dread 
which they manifested upon the application 
of these methods to ordinary physical ques- 
tions. Could they suppose the mere outlines 
of the science, the coarse and, in some sort, 
elementary forms of the mathematics suffici- 
ently powerful for the solution of these ques- 
tions ; and the perfect science herself, with 
her superior absolute methods, too feeble 
for such ordinary applications? They did 
not reflect that these common or element 
methods are, in themselves, but very parti- 
cular cases of these superior or absolute 
laws ; they did not think that when they are 
desirous of clinging to the former, they only 
act by means of the latter, stedfastly march 
under their colours, and can, by no means, 
run counter to their rule. In fact, all that 
has been done in the mathematics,and all that 
shall be possible to be done in them, no mat- 
ter by what means, processes, or methods ; 
all has been, and all eternally must be, but 
a particular case of these supreme methods.” 
Without entering further into the details of 
the subject,it may be enough here to say that 
the grand reform in the science of mathematics 
‘which Mr.Wronski claims to haveachieved, is 
contained in his three works, which were pub- 
lished in France several years ago, “ Jntro- 
duction a la Philosophie des Mathematiques,” 
** Philosophie de la Technie,” and “ Reso- 
lution generale des equations de tous les 
degres.” 

‘© come now to the point to which our 
notice of this “ address,” really tends—we 
must state our opinion, that Mr. Wronski, 
arrogant and wrong-headed as he is, has not 
been fairly used in this country. His object 
in coming hither was to communicate to 
the Board of Longitude his new lunar theo- 
"ys by which he insists that he has resolved 
the problem of longitude, and accomplished 
that object, for the attainment of which this 
Board was constituted by the British par- 
liament. 





He says :—‘‘ We presented ourselves to 
the Board of lenge. by means of their 
Secretary, Dr. T. Young, to whom we made 
known these different results. From the 
first moment, we encountered that indiffer- 
ence, we may say, even want of attention, so 
strongly marked, that we knew not how to 
conciliate these proceedings with the incon- 
testible importance of the scientific results 
which we presented to the Board.” 

Now it is certainly true, on this gentle- 
man’s own shewing, that the justness of his 
complaint must in a great degree depend on 
the importance of the results which he com- 
municated to the Board. But we must all 
admit, that his proficiency in mathematics 
is very great. In short, there is one single 
fact, as testifying this, which ought to have 
ensured him a different reception. One of 
his works which he transmitted to the Board 
was, a neto Theory of Refractions. This 
theory was returned, without even undergo- 
ing an examination by the Board. It had, 
however, previously to its being laid before 
the Board, heen examined by Dr. Young 
the Secretary, sufficiently to enable that 
learned gentleman to find, that it proved his 
new table of refractions in the nautical al- 
manack, for 1822, to be wrong. We have 
the acknowledgement of this, under Dr. 
Young’s own hand, in the following extract 
from a letter to Mr. Wronski. 

** I shall give no pny of my.own to 
the Board, except so far as to acknowledge, 
that you have detected a blunder in my hasty 
postscript on refractions. 

(signed) ‘* Th, Youne.” 

To go no farther than this; surely such 
an acknowledgement should have induced 
the Board to examine the theory which cor- 
rected so important an error. To return it 
without examination, was (we submit with 
great deference) going too far. 

But Mr. Wronski, complains of other in- 
juries besides this. The instruments which 
he had purchased in France at a great price, 
and by means of which, he proves or prac- 
tises.the grand discoveries to which he lays 
an undisputed claim, were, contrary to his 
express and repeated remonstrances, taken 
possession of by the 30ard' of Longitude, 
and decided to . useless, without any ex- 
planation from their inventor, and without 
reference to writings, which he asserts must 
be examined, before any just opinion can 
be formed as to their use or value. 

This detention of his instruments prevent- 
ed him from leaving England, till he could 
recover them ; and in the mean time, (hav- 
ing, he says, previously expended all his 
property, in the purchase of his mechanical 
means and the completion of his theory) 
he contracted debts for his _ maintenance 
during this period. He understood that 
Dr. Young, on his arrival, promised him pe- 
cuniary assistance while he was thus detain- 
ed; and he states, that he received several 
sums, amounting in the whole to 40/., from 
the Board of Longitude. But this has been 
the whole amount of the assistance which he 
has received ; and he is now unable to quit 
the kingdom, on account of the debt which 
he has contracted under these circumstances. 
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He complains of many other wrongs, in this 
address, apparently without just reason. But 
we think that what we have mentioned— 
the Board returning his papers without ex- 
amination—the detention of his instruments 
—and the refusal of any adequate indemnity 
—are matters in which he has been aggriev- 
ed. By an Act of Parliament, (58 Geo. 
III.) the Board of Longitude have authority 
to advance sums (not exceeding 500/. to any 
one person for one invention), to any per- 
sons, ‘for any proposal or invention, or 
corrections or amendments of former pro- 
posals, inventions, or tables, ingenious in 
themselves, and useful to science,” &c. 

Surely then, something more than 40/. 
should have been given to Mr. Wronski. 
If he deserves any thing, he must deserve 
more than that sum. We should not have 
thought it much if,besides any sum which the 
Board of Longitude might award to his in- 
ventions, Dr. Young himself, out of his own 
pocket, had given him 500/., for his correc- 
tion of the blunder in the postscript on re- 
fractions. 

We have only this to add: that of late 
very heavy accusations have been brought 
from various quarters against Dr. Young, 
charging him not only as Secretary to the 
Board of Longitude, but also as connected 
with the Royal Society, with unfairness 
towards untitled men of science,who forward 
their productions to these bodies. . It would 
give us pleasure to think that these charges 
were groundless; but at present, we are 
bound in fairness to say, that we do not con- 
sider them to be so, and we should be glad 
that the learned gentleman refuted them, 
As for Mr. Wronski, if any humble sugges- 
tion of ours could be of weight, we would 
submit that his claims ought to be fairly ex- 
amined, and are entitled to a generous con- 
sideration. 

We have only further to say, that there 
is one individual by whom Mr. Wronski 
has been injured, to a degree little short of 
that of which he complains from the Board 
of Longitude ; we mean the person who has 
translated this address into a most uncouth 
and barbarous semblance of the English 


language. 


Travels in the Interior of Southern Africa, 
by William J. Burchell, Esq.* 
These very interesting Travels and Re- 
searches will soon appear before the public. 
It is already very well known in the scientific 


# [It is cbvious that Reviewers can seldom 
have access to works preparing for publication, 
unless they are acquainted with the authors, or 
their friends; and the suspicion attached to 
this intimacy often procures the most honest re- 
ports to be considered as partial panegyrics. 
We feel convinced that the consequence does 
not necessarily follow; but on the contrary, 
that very interesting information, thus obtain- 
ed, may frequently be given to the public with- 
out a tincture of prejudice or puff. What be- 
lief is accorded to this assurance, must depend 
on the character of the publication in which it 
is hazarded. If its readers, from experience of 
its principles, allow it credit for candour and 
truth, they will readily concede to it the confi- 











dence due to sincerity, and rely op its possessing 
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world, that Mr. Burchell, induced by a de- 
sire for the acquisition of knowledge, anda 
love for the pursuits of science, has spent 
five years of his life in exploring the southern 
part of the African continent, to the depth of 
eleven hundred, miles into the interior, in a 
direction between N. and N.E. ; aud the im- 
mense mass of observations and materials 
which he has collected, has excited a very 
considerable and general curiosity to learn 
the result of his labours. Of this very little 
has hitherto been made known, owing princi- 
pally, we believe, to the very peculiar cir- 
cumstance of every thing connected with the 
arrangement of his work having been done 
by himself, unaided by any other person. But 
it is this circumstance which, while it delays, 
adds a peculiar value to a traveller’s narra- 
tive, and can alone keep it clear of a multi- 
tude of inaccuracies, that must find their 
way into those journals which are prepared 
by any other person. 

Mr. B.’s_ researches, conducted over four 
thousand five hundred miles of ground, be- 
sides numberless lateral excursions, have 
produced a multitude of discoveries and ob- 
servations, which have never yet been laid 
before the public. The opportunities which 
he has had. of observing objects undis- 
guised, and more at leisure than has fallen 
to the lot of others; his ardor in profiting 
from these opportunities ; and the indepen- 
dence with which every thing connected with 
his expedition was conducted ; have natural- 
ly given him many advantages over. those 
who have hitherto written on the countries 
and inhabitants of Southern Africa. This 
gentleman is perhaps the only traveller in 
that part of the world, the expences of whose 
expedition have been defrayed entirely by 
his own purse. With a full command of his 
time and of all his operations, he dedicated 
himself to the cause of science ; and under- 
took these travels with no other purpose 
than that of exploring scientifically the un- 
at least so much good sense as not to compro- 
mise ‘its most valuable ascription by deceiving 
them, for the sake of any private or paltry interest. 
We make these remaks, not only in justice to the 
Present paper and to ourselves, but in order 
that all our future articles of the same kind 
may stand on their real grounds. We 
pledge ourselves to deal as fairly by books and 
facts communicated to us before they are 
made public, as if they were in every hand; 
and thus insure that the distinguished priority 
which our means command may be esteemed 
purely in the light of intelligence, and not as 
emanating from any other considerations, 
_What has particularly induced to insert the 
view of Mr. Burchell’s Travels, is to put in a 
timely claim for one of our compatriots, whose 
extraordinary researches in Africa have as yet 
been little noticed, while far less enterprizing 
and successful labourers are filling every ear 
wich the bruit of their discoveries, Among 
others, Mr. Delalande is blazoned in the Fo- 
reign Journals ; and without meaning any dis- 
paragement to that traveller, we must observe, 
that in comparison with our own countryman, 

has seen and done nothing ; and, indeed, that 
many of his boasted novelties, (such, for ex- 
umple, as the two-horned rhinoceros, are fa- 
miliar to every well informed naturalist in 

But of this more in our next.—Z7¢.] 





known regions of Africa. His intention on 
leaving Cape Town, was to have made his 
way to Benguela, or to St. Paul de Loando, 
the Portuguese settlements on the western 
coast, by taking a circuitous course through 
the more central regions of this continent; 
but the refusal of his.own men to accompa- 
ny him farther, reduced him to the necessity 
of turning his steps reluctantly back again 
towards the Cape of Good ‘Hope. 

Accompanied only by a few Hottentots, 
and without any white person as a compa- 
nion or assistant, he continued journeying 
through the dangerous wilds of Africa for 
four years ; halting for a longer time at such 
places as were most interesting, or where 
the field for his researches required a more 
careful investigation. 

The food of this little party, for the greater 
part of the time, consisted only of what 
they procured with their guns, and by hunt- 
ing. Without bread, or any thing of a vege- 
table nature, and sometimes even without 
salt, the meat of the wild animals when dried 
in the sun, as was most frequently the case, 
afforded but little nutrition; and too often 
the scarcity of proper food, and the want of 
water and pasture for their oxen, reduced 
them to extremities, and many times cast a 
gloom over their fate. 

During the whole of this period, exposed 
to all the inclemencies of the weather, they 
had no other abode than a waggon drawn by 
oxen, or the bare ground, under shelter of a 
bush or tree; or sometimes exposed on the 
open plain, surrounded by natives of savage 
habits and lawless manners. Bat of these 
wild and uncivilized tribes the traveller had the 
good fortune, in general,to gain the confidence 
and good will; and by these means was en- 
abled, comparatively in safety, to study 
their customs and character. The scenes 
and situations in which he was often placed, 
possessed much of the romantic, and were 
very diflerent from the ordinary circumstances 
of travelling in other countries ; and it can- 
not reasonably be doubted that the plain 
story of a traveller, who has penetrated 
much farther into the heart of the long un- 
known continent of Africa than any of his 
proceionees and has not only traversed, but 

as leisurely examined, many hundred miles 
of hitherto unexplored country, must con- 
tain valuable information, and be gratifying 
to the curiosity of the public: especially if it 
be considered that his views were not confin- 
ed to any particular science or object of pur- 
suit. His pencil has produced drawings of 
the scenery and landscape of these far distant 
regions, portraits of their inhabitants, and 
sketches of a variety of other subjects, 
amounting to more than five hundred. His 
collections in zoology and botany far exceed 
in number and magnitude any thing that has 
hitherto been accomplished by a single tra- 
veller, and, it may perhaps be added, those 
of many of the more public expeditions. 
These, which we have examined with great 
delight, are standing proofs of the pages 
of his narrative. The skins of above forty 
large quadrupeds, which he presented to the 
British Museum, (including the male and 





female camelopard,) besides many smaller 
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animals, and a large collection of birds, in- 
sects, serpents, &c. in his own possession, 
shew. that neither expence nor trouble was 
spared in this department of observation. 
And that such rare and valuable acquisitions 
to our national museum should have been 
suffered to lie neglected in the cellars of that 
establishment, already between three and 
four years, is a circumstance much to be 
regretted, both by the public, and by the lo- 
vers of science; and little correspondin 
with the greatness and liberality of the Bri- 
tish nation, as shewn in many of its other es- 
tablishments.* 

Amongst the new animals observed in 
these travels, is the Rhinoceros Simus, a 
species far ——— in bulk those which 
had been previously described; the head of 
which alone required the united strength of 
eight Hottentots to liftit up into the waggon. 

that extraordinary quadruped the Giraffe, 
or Cameleopardalis, several were shot ; and, 
like all the other animals, when killed, served 
the party for food. Of these the finest 
skins, as we have already noticed, a male 
and a female, were brought to England. 
That noble animal, the elephant, abounds in 
the interior regions, and merits, much more 
than the lion, the title of king of the beasts. 
This latter animal is every where, out of 
the Cape colony, sufficiently common ; and, 
though less to be dreaded than travellers re- 
present, is yet too formidable not to excite 
apprehensions wherever he makes his ap- 
pearance. 

Tn the southern part of Africa the face of 
the country, though often characterized by 
ranges of “Totty mountains, is in general, es- 
pecially towards the interior, open and flat ; 
presenting to the eye of the traveller im- 
mense plains, rarely diversified with trees of 
large growth, but abounding in bushes 
and short-lived herbage. The soil very fre- 
quently consists of sand; and this, in the 
height of summer, becomes sometimes so 
heated by the rays of the sun, that even the 
natives have found it too hot to be walked 
on without their sandals. 

The inhabitants are divided into various 
tribes ; and of these the most dangerous to 
be ventured amongst, are the Bushmen. 
After passing the imaginary boundary of the 
countries occupied by the various nations 
and tribes of the Hottentot race, another 
race of men are met with, who have a close 
affinity with the Caffres of the south-eastern 
coast, but far surpassing them in civilization. 
The reception these gave to Mr. Burchell 
was sufficiently friendly to justify his pru- 
dence in ——s among them: but his 
men thought and felt otherwise ; and their 
fears ultimately were found to-be insuperable. 

These Africans live in large towns, under 
kings or chiefs, possessing full authority 
over their subjects. The largest town visited 
by this party, contained about eight hundred 
houses and five thousand inhabitants: but 
by information obtained, it was then disco- 
vered that there existed still further north- 





“ Upon the system of management at the 
British Museum, we intend very shortly to offer 
some detailed observations.— Eb. 
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ward many towns of equal, and some of 
greater magnitude. 

The principal articles of barter with these 
people are beads and tobacco; and in the 
customs of smoking and taking snuff, they 
shewed an avidity not surpassed in any coun- 
try in the world. 

They have several superstitious notions ; 
and it unfortunately happened in one in- 
stance, that Mr. Burchell not being aware of 
the law, raised strong feelings of serious dis- 
pleasure throughout the town,by having killed 
a large lizard of a particular kind, which 
the natives are not wed to destroy while 
their corn is growing, although at other 
times they are frequently sought after for 
the sake of food by the poorer class. By 
calmly reasoning with the chief and the peo- 
pie, their superstitious feelings were ap- 
peased; and by making that moment the 
opportunity for presenting them with a bag 
of potatoes, their friendship and good-will 
were entirely regained. Mr. Burchell had 
carried these potatoes with him for the pur- 
pose of introducing a new article of food 
wunong the more remote tribes ; and when he 
explained to them the true value of this pre- 
sent, all the by-standers converted their dis- 
pleasure into the opposite sentiment, and by 
their expressions seemed to regard him as a 
benefactor. Some months after this occur- 
rence he saw this vegetable growing in a 
thriving state, ina spot where he had planted 
it himself; so that it may be hoped that so 
useful aroot is now permanently introduced. 
The chief promised to take good eare of 
them, aud said, that whenever he was again 
visited by white men, he should have the 
pleasure of giving them as many potatoes 
as they could eat; and only begged they 
would not forget to bring him plenty of 
tobacco and beads. Ja another pers of the 
country the cotton plant was in like manner 
introduced for the first time, and was left 
very thriving, and just coming into flower : 
and the stones of peaches were planted all 
aver the country, wherever a favourable 
spot presented itself. 

The more distant tribes appeared in many 
points of view to be the most interesting ; 
and in their manners, customs, and arts, 
were more civilized than the nations to the 
southward or westward. And there were 
many visible symptoms of civilization in- 
creasing, in proportion as the party advanced 
northward. The race of men there were 
in general of a tall and symmetrical figure, 
encumbered with very little cloathing except- 
ing a cloak of fur or leather. Their bodies 
were sineared all over with a mixture of red 
ochre and. grease, which occasioned all those 
who had the means of thus adorning them- 
selves, to appear rather red than dluckmen ; 
although the colour of their skin is black ; 
yet less sable than the negroes of Guinea. 
‘Their language, though simple, is very ele- 
gant im sound, and soft in conversation ; 
abounding in vowels and the liquid letters, 
and haying scarcely any words of harsh or 
difficult pronunciation, Itis free from those 
extraordinary clapping sounds which distin- 

uish all the languages and dialects of the 
Frottenvot race from those of every other 





nation on the earth. This language, which 
they call the Sichudna, admits, by its easy 
structure, a volubility of conversation scarcely 
to be imagined or credited, without having 
heard it ; but unless when talking on sub- 
jects exciting an unusual degree of animation, 
their enunciation is deliberate and distinct. 

Their arms are chiefly hassagays or jave- 
lins, of about six feet in length. ‘They have 
neither writing, nor any regular religious 
worship, nor. day set apart as a sabbath. 
Their principal food consists of milk, corn, 
(Holcus eaffrorum,) wild roots, and the flesh 
of oxen and wild animals. ‘Their houses 
are built with peculiar neatness, of a circu- 
lar form, with several internal divisions, and 
surrounded outwardly by a strong thick fence, 
constructed with surprising regularity and 
dexterity, of the twigs of bushes, and so 
firmly interwoven, or rather bound together, 
that they constitute a barrier impregnable 
both to enemies and to wild beasts. 

Mr. Burchell passed so great a length of 
time among these tribes, that his name, 
Monérri, which they had given him, was 
known all over the country ; and on his fix- 
ing his station in any uninhabited place, the 
report of his coming was soon spread amongst 
the surrounding natives, who either paid him 
daily visits, or immediately took up their 
abode near him, and built temporary huts 
around his waggons ; so that the spot which 
a short time before was only a wild desert, 
soon became transformed into a little village, 
containing, in some cases, as many as eighty 
inhabitants, all of whom expected him to 
cupply them with food. This he was ena- 
bled to do by hunting the rhinoceros, giraffe, 
buffalo, eland, koodoo, and other Jarge ani- 
mals ; and it-is probable that his thus ren- 
dering himself of such essential service to 
so many different individuals in these coun- 
tries, may have been the real cause of his 
being permitted to pass through them in 
safety. For it cannot be supposed that a 
little party of one European and nine or ten 
Hottentots, could have escaped or maintained 
their defence against a whole tribe or nation 
determined on plundering and destroying 
them. But by trusting himself amongst them 
with all apparent confidence and unreserve, 
he in most instances gained their friendship, 
and was suffered to travel unmolested ; yet 
certainly not without a strong conviction of 
the necessity of using every prudent pre- 
caution, and watching day and night against 
treachery and surprise. 





SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
(Continued from our last.) 

The opinion of the Quakers respecting 
the use of the oath and the carrying on of 
war, forms a very important dogma of their 
ereed, They maintain that an oath is of no 
real utility, whilst it is attended by dangerous 
consequences, since it is frequently the 
means of profaning the name of God. One 
of the principal arguments employed against 
the Quakers on this point, is, that God is re- 
presented in Scripture as making use of an 
oath. To this the Friends reply, that the 
Almighty cannot swear as man » since 
there is no Being above him, to whom he 
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can appeal, or to whom he can be responsible 
for the truth. With respect to the propriety 
of taking oaths, they rest their opinions on 
the fifth chap. of St. Matthew, and more par- 
ticularly on the words of St. James :-— 

** But above all things, my brethren, 
swear not ; neither by heaven, nor by earth, 
neither by any other oath: but let your 
yea, be yea; and your nay, nay ; lest ye fall 
into condemnation.” 

The Quakers consider all war to be unlaw- 
ful. War has been termed an inevitable and 
necessary evil ; but the Friends assert, that it 
is only inevitable when men suffer themselves 
to be governed by their passions ; and they 
moreover alledge, that there never yet was 
a nation, that endeavoured to maintain per- 

etual peace, and found it impracticable. 

hey quote the example of Pensylvania, 
which, during the sixty years that it was un- 
der the government of William Penn, avoided 
all war, whether offensive or defensive. 
Hence they infer, that war may be easily 
averted, when nations are guided by truly 
Christian principles. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

The Quakers differ from other Christians 
in the celebration of marriage, with respect 
to which they still observe the forms estab- 
lished by George Fox. 

When a marriage is determined on by two 
members of the society, they must declare 
their intention at the monthly meeting re- 
presenting the congregation to which they 
belong. This declaration must be made, 
first to the women’s monthly meeting, and 
then to the men’s ; and two members of each 
meeting are appointed to enquire whether 
the parties who wish to marry, are free from 
all previous engagements. - The monthly 
meeting appoints some of its members to 
observe that the marriage is celebrated in 
due form, and that the registers are signed 
by the parties and witnesses, a report of 
which must be sent to the monthly meeting. 
The marriage is always announced, previous 
to its taking place, so that if any impediment 
exist, it may be made known in due time. 
The Quakers’ marriages are celebrated at 
one of their religious mectings. The meet- 
ing observes profound silence, and after a 
certain time, the bride and bridegroom rise 
and declare in a loud voice, that they mutu- 
ally take each other as man wife. Di- 
vorce is not permitted among the Friends. 

George Fox established as a rule, that 
every Friend, who married out of the 
society, should he disavowed; he called 
these unions mired marriages. Women are 
more in the habit of contracting these mixed 
marriages than men. Overseers, parents, 
preachers, and all members of the society, 
must endeavour by all the means in their 
power, to dissuade young people from form- 
ing these proscribed unions; and it is only af- 
ter having exerted every effort without effect, 
that the society determines to disavow them. 
When the Friends marry among themselves, 
if one of the parties be a widow or widower 
and has children, every a ment must 
be made for the interests of the latter before 
the warriage is concluded. 





The Friends observe the greatest simpli- 
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city in their funerals. The corpse is carried 
to the Meeting-house, where it remains 
some time, and profound silence is observed 
unless when a preacher feels himself inspir- 
ed, and delivers a discourse. Both men and 
women follow the corpse to the place of 
burial. When the grave is filled up a few 
moments of pious silence ensue, after which 
the Friends depart, and the ceremony is 
concluded. On the ‘first establishment of 
the society, the Quakers were interred in 
their gardens, or in fields which happened 
to be the property of individuals of their 
sect. They had not, at that time, any regu- 
lar burial Lae and they refused to bury 
their dead in church-yards. Subsequent- 
ly, they built Meeting- ouses, and procured 
burial grounds of their own. They have no 
vaults for separating the ashes of particular 
individuals from their brethren. Their 
tombs are all alike, and in general without 
inscriptions. Occasionally, however, on the 
tomb of a favorite preacher, an inscription 
appears to record some of his moral maxims: 
in such cases the epitaph is submitted to the 
annual meeting, and printed and distributed 
among the members of the society. Thus 
the recollection of the virtuous man is pre- 
served,—for among the Friends, privileges are 
granted to virtue alone. 

One of the rules of the sect is, that each 
individual shall annually make a balance of 
his accounts, in order to ascertain whether 
his expences exceed his income. If, after 
this yearly examination of his affairs, a 
Quaker finds himself unable to fulfil his 
engagements, he must immediately make 
known his situation to some of the members 
of his society and to his principal creditors, 
and ask their advice ; above all things, he is 
forbidden to pay one creditor in preference 
to another. When a bankruptcy is declared, 
a committee is appointed by the monthly 
meeting, to examine the affairs of the bank- 
rupt. ‘Tf his misfortune be the result of 
misconduct, he is disowned by the society. 
He may, however, be re-admitted, if he re- 
= of his faults, and honorably discharge 

is debts. He is not permitted to give any 
thing to the poor so long as he is in debt. 
The refusal to accept itable contribu- 
tions in such cases, is founded on the princi- 
ple, that the money of a bankrupt belongs 
to his creditors. 

. Among the Friends, as among other men, 
interests occasionally clash; but they 
never resort to violent measures, or bring 
their complaints before courts of law. One 
of the rules laid down by Fox is, 
that the disputes which may arise among 
the Quakers shall be submitted to arbiters, 
and that these arbiters shall be chosen from 
among the members of the society. This 
rule is still adhered to. When a dispute 
arises between a Quaker and an individual 
ws een to ue sect, the Quaker al- 

8 commences roposing arbitration ; 
but if the other should refuse, and deter: 
mine to appeal to the laws, the Quaker is 
obliged to consent. When, however, he can 
rt that he has done all that depended on 
im to adjust the affair, the society will 


n% pronounce on him the sentence of dis- 
owal. ’ 





There are no beggars among the Quakers; 
they provide for all their poor, and even ad- 
twinister relief to those hiss misery is the 
result of their own misconduct, when they 
have not been disavowed by the society. The 
Friends, moreover, provide for the educa- 
tion of the children of the poor ; Bibles and 
other books are also distributed among in- 
digent families. Overseers are appointed to 
superintend the affairs of the poor. 

e boys who are maintained at the ex- 
peace of the society, are, on attaining a 
proper age, bound apprentices to different 
trades, and the girls live'as servants in the 
families of the Friends. 

The equality that prevails among the Qua- 
kers, does not prevent the rich from taking 
the poor into their service. The servant 
enjoys the same prerogatives as his master ; 
he attends the meetings of the society. Yet 
he never neglects his duty at home ; he does 
not abuse his equality ; he enjoys the noble 
rights of man with a Christian sentiment, 
which banishes all notions of pride. 

The dress of the Quakers is extremely sim- 
le: the men wear brown or grey coats, no 
rills to their shirts, and broad-brimmed hats. 

The women are always dressed in sober co- 
lours, without trimmings, lace, needle-work, 
or trinkets. They wear clear muslin caps, 
and their hair without curls ; their bonnets 
are of a particular form, and generally of 
black or grey silk. They are excessively 
clean, and the articles of which their dresses 
are made are very beautiful though very 
simple. 

he Quakers also abstain from all sorts 
of luxury in the furnishing of their houses. 
They think that splendid furniture, like ex- 
travagant dress, serves only to encourage 
pride and vanity.. However wealthy the 
Quakers may be, they can sacrifice their 
own gratification to the public good. It is 
rarely that a Quaker consents to sit for his 
portrait ; they attach no value to images 
which represent only the body; they be- 
queath their virtues as a memorial to their 
children and friends. 

George Fox, who examined every thing 
with the eye of a reformer, observed in the 
ordinary language of society, abuses which 
he wished to correct. Many common ex- 
pressions appeared to him to contain base 
flatteries ; and others to be contrary to truth. 
The first innovation of the Quakers was to 
substitute the pronoun ¢hee for the pronoun 
you. George Fox thought the second per- 
son singular most natural, and he adopted it 
for himself and his sectaries. 

The Quakers call all men Friends. Whe- 
ther in speaking or writing, er invariably 
make use of that expression, with the addi- 
tion of the Christian or family name. ‘They 
never employ the terms Sir, Madam, or 
Miss ; titles of any kind, they say, are cal- 
culated only to flatter vanity. In eonformity 
with the principle of speaking the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, the Friends never 
close their letter with the customary phrase 
of ‘I am vour humble servant.” 

The names of the days aud months have 
been changed by the Quakers, on the ground 
that they are of pagan origin. 
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Sunday the first day; Monday the second, 
&c. and consequently Saturday is the se- 
venth. For the same reason, they style 
January the first month ; February the se- 
cond, and so on till they come to December, 
which they call the twelfth. 

Speaking of the apostles, the Friends never 
use the term Saint ; not acknowledging the 
papal authority, they do not admit canoniza- 
tion. They never adopt that exaggerated 
style of language which gives rise to little 
deceptions in society, and which destroys all 
simplicity of character. Their expressions 
are simple, because their thoughts are ele- 
vated; and the habit of reflection gives 
them that moderation and tact, which are 
the charm of society. They never say good 
day or govd night, because they think all 
days and nights equally good; that the 
wishes of man are of no avail, and that con- 
sag such phrases are void of sense or 
utility. They enquire with sincere kindness 
after the health of their friends, and on part- 
ing use the term Jaretcell * ! 

George Fox would not submit to the cus- 
tom of taking off his hat, or bowing in token 
of respect. He thought that men degraded 
themselves by rendering such vain honours 
to each other. In their religious meetings, 
the Quakers are always uncovered, conse- 
quently they do not think it right to pay to 
men the same homage that they pay to God. 

It might be supposed, that as the Quakers 
have renounced all the pleasures of this 
world, they have but few objects of conver- 
sation ; but, on the contrary, they are in ge- 
neral extremely well informed; many of them 
speak several languages, and are well versed 
in history and literature. I think it 
is scarce possible for those who live among 
the Quakers to regret the want of music, 
dancing, and theatrical amusements. 

Sometimes among a party of Quakers, 
the conversation suddenly ceases, and silence 
becomes general. One of the Friends has 
perhaps been seized with a religious idea ; 
the expression of his countenance sufficiently 
indicates what he feels. All are silent lest 
he should be interrupted in his meditation. 
These religious reveries are sometimes ex- 
pressed by words. When the orator has 
finished, a few moments’ silence ensues, and 
the conversation is resumed. Before meals, 
the Quakers remain for a few moments si- 
lent ; they return thanks mentally. Some- 
times they speak, but only when they feel 
deeply penetrated, and then not mechanical- 
ly, as some persons repeat their grace. 

George Fox banished from his society 
music, dancing, theatrical amusements, 
gaming. and hunting ; he considered these 
diversions not merely as employing valuable 
time, but also as being dangerous to morals. 
The Quakers regard tranquillity of mind, as 
essential to Christianity. For this reason, 
they avoid all that may tend to agitate the 
mind, and excite the passions. When Plato 
formed what he called his pure republic, he 
excluded music. 

Madaine du Thon mentions, that she 
once asked a Quaker, whether he thouglit 

* Farewell is however as inuch a human good 
wish, a3 Gond-day or Good-night,—Ed. 
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“there would be music in heaven? there may 
be, he replied, but there will be no instru- 
ments. 

Among the Quakers nothing is brilliant, 
all is serious, There is nothing seductive in 
their austere forms and rigid habits ; but 
their pious simplicity and pure morality 
penetrate the soul. The air of devotion 
with which they repeat their prayers, inspires 
in the beholder a religious feeling, which 
none but themselves could excite. It may 
be said, that they live familiarly with the 
deity ; he is mingled with all their thoughts ; 
and to render themselves worthy of this 
divine intercourse,they scrupulously regulate 
their conduct, and by their virtues elevate 
themselves towards heaven. 





— 








INTERESTING PARTICULARS OF THE GER- 
MAN POET, KLOPSTOCK. 


(From the Journal of a recent Traveller on 
the Continent.) 


Notwithstanding our very limited sojourn 
at Hamburgh, we found time to visit the re- 
sidence of the celebrated German poet Klop- 
stock. We of course caught with avidity all 
the information that was to be collected from 
the verbal communications of those who had 
lived in habits of intimacy with him, and our 
industry in making these inquiries was re- 
warded to an extent that we could scarcely 
have hoped for, considering the secluded 
life of this estimable and highly gifted author. 

Though somewhat heavy and phlegmatic 
in his poetry, Klopstock is said to have 
been extremely lively and fluent in society, 
and to have regulated the exuberance of his 
imagination with much better effect in his 
conversation than he was wont to do in his 
writings. His wit was poignant and sport- 
ive, yet usually dignified and commanding ; 
and his eloquence in recital always surpassed 
the most studied and elaborate of his com- 
positions. One distinguishing trait in his 
character scems to have been a lofty feeling 
of superiority, arising probably in a great 
measure out of the consciousness of his own 
genius and capabilities. He was very par- 
tial to the society of young people, and used 
to observe, in illustration of this pfedilection, 
that the company of a young simpleton was 
at all times preferable to that of an old fool ! 

We saw a painting, in the possession of 
a gentleman at Hamburgh, by the elegant 
Angelica Kaufmann, the subject of which 
was taken from the second canto of the Afes- 
sias: this accomplished: artist appears to 
have lived on terms of great intimacy with 
Klopstock. Ina corner of the picture, close 
to the frame, are inserted these words :— 
“ From Angelica Kaufmann, to her friend 
and associate, Klopstock.” The poet wish- 
ed to have employed her in delineating vari- 
ous other scenes from the Messias; but the 
injunctions he imposed upon her were so 
abundantly abenrd, that she entirely re- 
linquished the idea she had previously enter- 
tained of illustrating the work. Klopstock 
wanted her to paint angels without wings, 
and to introduce disembodied spirits that 
were to ditler materially from the heavenly 
hierachy. He also insisted that the head of 
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Christ would not do unless quite equal to 
that by Guido Rheim, with many other 
things equally ridiculous and unreasonable. 

Klopstock’s poetry has been considerably 
overrated, and it is only now beginning to 
find its proper level. ’Tis true, his writings 
are full of forcible and vivid imagery ;-but 
then he too frequently loses himself in mys- 
tical abstraction, or else is betrayed by the 
unrestrained fervor of his imagination into 
bathos and extravagance. His principal me- 
rit is his diction, which is precisely that 
portion of a poem most injured and meta- 
morphosed in 4ranslation. There is besides a 
good deal of dignity in some of his dramatis 
persone ; but when the consistency of a 
character is once overthrown by making him 
talk bombastically, the mind does not speed- 
ily recover the temper and tone necessary to 
enable the reader to relish and duly under- 
stand the beauties of a serious oo Klop- 
stock is every where spoken of as a man of 
exemplary virtue. 

We afterwards passed on to Altona, near 
which place, in the romantically situated 
church-yard of Ottensen, lie the remains of 
Margareta, the first wife of Klopstock, who 
died in child-bed. Her monument is of white 
marble, decorated with two wheat sheaves, 
placed across cach other, at the foot of 
which are these words :— 

Seedsown by God 'gainst harvest-day to ripen.* 

Then follows an iagcription, which runs 
thus— 

In that happy region, where death shall be 
no more, Margareta Klopstock awaits her 
friend, her husband, for whom she has so great 
an affection, and by whom shé is so fondly 
loved. ‘Then at that glorious consummation of 
our wishes will we arise together; thou, my 
Klopstock, and I], and our child, whom it was 
not. permitted to me to bring into the world.+ 

The grave is almost surrounded by an 
ever-green hedge, and is in part shaded by 
the branches of a spreading lime tree. The 
neighbourhood is beautiful in the extreme: 
just one of those delicious landscapes which 
Claude knew so well how to render upon his 
canvas—a rich extent of wood and water, 
with every possible variety of object that 
could soothe the eye, or enliven the fancy. 
The sun was, as it were, reluctantly bereav- 
ing this sweet scene of his last and softest 
smile, as we left it to proceed on our jour- 
ney. 5 
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GHline and GHainuts, 
OR AFTER DINNER CHIT-CHATs 
By a Cockney Grey Beard. 
Old Exeter Chaunge—continued. 
Thomson’s was such a shop, if shop it 


emma 


might be called, that roof had none, saving |: 


the common roof of the Old Exchange. Yet 
the inclined plane in front, ’twas like a stall, 
on which he exposed his various stock in 
trade, together with the shelves, was so 





* A line from Klopstock’s Messias— 
** Saat gesiet von Gott, dem tage der garben 
zu reifen.” 
+ This is purposely as literal a version of the 
epitaph as could be offered. 





arranged,that it was only ona little plat-form 
within, whereon was placed. his: desk, you 
could see the idlers who stood in front, turn- 
ing over his quires of music, or peeping at 
the pictured books, of which he usually had 
exposed a few for show. Within, were 
rows of shelves, with nooks and crannies 
stuffed with old plays, rare pamphlets, and 
other literary printed relies, which he scarce- 
ly sought to dispose of, being himself a man 
of reading. He knew more chit-chat anec- 
dote of composers and musicians, than any of 
his fraternity, and was a host of information 
to the venerable Burney, and furnished Sir 
John Hawkins with many rich materials for 
his History of Music. He had an. endless 
fund of lively stories of Bird, Kent, Har- 
rington, Purcell, Croft, and his old master 
Boyce ; and a catalogue of others, replete 
with humour ; and it was said that there was 
not an air from the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
that he could not play, or hum immediately 
on its being nnn His singing was highly 
amusing ; for although when a boy, in the 
Chapel Royal, he possessed an exquisite tre- 
ble, yet when his voice broke, it changed to a 
nasal squeaking, which continued to the last. 
Michael Arne used to call him the Reed 
bird, not from his resemblance to that native 
warbler of the mill-stream, but from the 
similitude of his snufiling note to the reed of 
the clarionet, applied singly to the upper 
member of that powerful instrament. 

Richard Wilson and Willy Thomson, were 
great cronies. The cheerful wusic-seller, 
was not much hurried, as Frank Hayman was 
wont to say of many ingenious wights in 
his day, whose talents were neglected, or 
who, in short, had little business. Hence his 
fire-side was a solace to the misanthropic 
painter, than whom no mortal of his trans- 
cendant talent had ever greater cause to com- 
plain. Perhaps it is injustice to his memory 
to write him down a misanthrope ; certainly 
he became a cynic—and who but must la- 
ment the cause ! 

Marlowe had heard Sir Josliua Reynolds 
speak of the picturesque effect of the Strand, 
as it burst upon him early one morning as 
he came through Exeter-’ Change Gate,on his 
way to the Royal Academy in the Strand. 
The sun, then due east, held the new church 
in a mass of rich grey, and the morning 
beam shed its rays with Reubens-like splen- 
dour on each side, glancing obliquely on the 
projections of old Somerset House, and upon 
the plaistered gables of the old fashioned 
houses that stood out of the parallel of the 
street. Reynolds, though a painter of por- 
traits,was a great observer of these incidental 
bursts of light ; hence his back-grounds are 
oft-times worthy the mind of Titian. Rey- 
nolds’s description of the scene, determined 
Marlowe to make astudy on the spot ; and 
waiting for a promising morn, he rose early 
and roused Wilson on. his way, who reluc- 
tantly followed, murmuring as he went, 
“Oi sir Joshua proclaims it fine! Come, 
troop on Marlowe, or the evanescent splen- 
dour of your scene will fade away, and leave 
you to guess at another t of his experimental 
~} Wilson and Reynolds, certainly the two 
greatest painters of their day, were mever on 4 
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visions. This sarcastic reflection was a hit 
at the fading, and sudden loss of splendor, of 
some of that great portrait painter’s best 
works. Wilson, in his sour mood, usually 
wielded a two edged sword. Marlowe, at 
this period, was aiming at a meritricious 
style of effect, regardless of his future 
fame- 

It was my good fortune that morning to 
bend my early walk to Covent Garden, where 
I still am wont to lounge in summer, to en- 
joy the cheerful scene of high market, long 
before the sluggard is awake, and delight my 
eyes with the vast display of fruits and ve- 
getables, fresh in their bloom from the ad- 
jacent country. There may the melancho- 
Tie see siniling industry counting her wealth, 
and the murmurer learn a lesson of thank- 
fulness to the Giver of all Good, for con- 
verting our once steril soil into the garden of 
the world! Would that our worthy metro- 

olitans lec their children once a year at 
east, to see this mighty store of kind na- 
ture’s choicest gifts! In the midst of the 
bustling scene I met the worthy painters, 
and was. readily tempted to accompany 
them upon their interesting expedition. 
“ There,” said Wilson, pointing to the bulk 
before an herb-shop, ‘‘ there sat poor Ho- 
garth, when he sketched his ‘ Morning ? 
the little urchins with satchels on their backs 
were two of old John Dick’s boys, creeping 
like snails unwillingly to school.” “ 

When we had reached Exeter ’Change, 
the porter was leading off the trusty guard 
to his daily cell—Old Tiger, the fiercest 
mastiff in the town; and Willy Thomson 
was applying the key to the padlock, that 
fastened the sloping shutters which apparently 
preserved his wares. ‘‘ Good morrow, gen- 
tlemen,” said he, as Marlowe took a sheet 
of blue paper from his folio, whilst Wil- 
son, holding his port-crayon, scraped the 
-chalk— Good morning, gentlemen ; I pre- 
sume you are about to make a scheme of the 
new church :” adding, ‘‘ there was a gentle- 
man here lately, I do think it was one of the 
Royal Academy, who was in raptures with 
the scene ; it was about this time, and just 
as beautiful a morning. Pray allow me a 
moment, till I can make a breach in my 
dirty premises, and I will afford you seats.” 
When not being able readily to undo the 
lock, he sprang over the hatch, got behind, 
and handed the stools over. . ‘ Faith, good 
sir,” said he, as he gave one to Wilson, “I 
am as thrifty as old Michael Johnson,* of 
Lichfield, who locked up his stall in front, 
while any one could crawl insbehind. Not 


friendly footing. Reynolds having once asserted 





that ‘Gainsborough was the best landscape-’ 


painter.” Wilson retorted, ‘ he is indubitably 
the first portrait painter.” Wilson censured 
Reynolds for using so fragile a smenstruum for his 
colours, out of pique, perhaps, for his observing 
that Wilson’s pictures were screeny in effect. 
‘This was in allusion to the sudden effects of his 
lights on the shadows. Screens being the term 
applied to they slips or side scenes on the stage. 
Wilson was 4 man of superior education, and of 
a good family. He was always addressed by 
Lord Camden, as cousin Wilson, being related 
to that great Judge by the mother’s side. 

* Michael Johnson, father of the great mo- 





(said he) that I have much to dread, (laugh- 
ing all the while,) for who would face old 
Tiger to steal that which nobody would pur- 
chase ? God mend ine !” 

Wilson ¢yed the good-humoured booksel- 
ler with particular attention : his discernment 
was acute. Thomson had touched the right 
chord, and he was, even at this first interview, 
by Wilson’s own confession some time after, 
set down at once in the memory of his re- 

“T see,” said he, after a further 
conversation with hin, “he has too much 
talent for his business, and he may go to the 
wall.” Thomson recollected me from hay- 
ing some weeks before purchased his folio 
copy of Blow’s Anthems, «with his portrait 

refixed. ‘‘I have another copy, (said 
e,) which was given to me by an illus- 
trator§ in Essex, who, on discovering that 
I was an organist, cut out the print, paid 
me the full price of the perfect book, and 
said, ‘‘ There, Thomson, that will be use- 
ful to you, and this, (rolling the print,) will 
be useful to me.” Wilson begged to see the 
work ; and the hurried sketch of the view 
being made, as it was very slight from the in- 
terruptions of the passengers, we were invit- 
ed in to take some coffee, which Thomson 
had provided. His civilities were not refus- 
ed, and we seated ourselves in his narrow 
shop. Wilson was one of those rare geniuses 
who appear formed to develope the almost 
hidden excellence of every science: his 
manners were austere and unbending to his 
superiors in rank ; for he unfortunately lived 
when his lofty conceptions. of art surpassed 
the comprehension of his compeers ; which 
inducing indifference and neglect of his ex- 
traordinary talents, naturally begot an aspe- 

erity in his proud mind. But he was ur- 
bane to every ingenious man, whether a pro- 
fessor of a liberal science, or a skilful me- 
chanic ; and neglected talent could always 
draw largely upon his sympathies. Thom- 
son was a man exactly suited to his tuste. 
He was humorous, good tempered, and 
recherchéin his own profession ; and being, 
as is said before, not much hurried, Wil- 
son, when under the influence of the spleen, 
would quit his easel, and march off to Exe- 
ter Change, where, under cover of Thom- 
son’s stall, he would sit and moralize on the 
evil dispensations of the fates: to men of 
mind. Taine ~ip 

Sometimes, when a propitious star disposed 
a connoisseur to look in upon hit, ‘and pur- 
chase one or two of his’ easel pictures, he 
would ‘dréss himself in his best suit, and 
proceed. to old, .Pinches’s, the Black Horse, 
near Somerset-House Barracks, and order 
some well cooked dish, (Scotch collops was 
one of his favorites,) and return to the 





ralist, and fellow townsman of Thomson ; in 

allusion to whose mental absence Pindar writes, 

Sam Johnson was of Michael Johnson born, 

Whose shop of books did Litchfield town ‘a- 
dorn, &c. &c. 

§ Sir James Winter Lake, Bart, whose illus- 
trated Granger, extended to forty large folio 
volumes. ‘This fine work contained almost 
every engraved portrait that was knewn, and 
of the figest impressions. He lived at his old 
family a the Firs, near Edmonton. 


Change, where I have seen him warming 
the bright pewter plates on the top of ‘Thom- 
son’s German stove, whilst the organist, to 
use his own phrase, “ composed the sallad.” 
*« Let me see, (said he, as the waiter deliver- 
ed the materials, for Wilson liberally pro- 
vided ‘every necessary on these occasions ;) 
there is the thema,” pms, the endive and 
celery ona plate, ‘‘ there’s for the majors,” 
pouring the vinegar into the bowl, ‘ and 
there the minors,” as he opened the Florence 
flask ; then stirring the egg, he would hum 
an air, and talk of “ tone and semitone ;’’ 
and holding the mustard, and looking at his 
patron, “ beg to know if he liked a bold 
diapason.” When mixing the contrariety 
of ingredients, he would conclude with a 
bow to Wilson, singing the old madrigal, 
** Sweet Harmony.” Garrick happening to 
call on one of these occasions, observed, 
** As I came along, I saw Thomson, tuning 
the Painter into a moral conchord.” These 
were high treats to the parties, for there 
they sat, drinking cold punch, and smoking, 
until the nine o’ clock bell put an end to 
their conclaye, and rung them out of Change. 

I remember passing a Christmas eve with 
Garrick, Wilson, and Arne, in this snug 
book shop, with unusual pleasure. I was 
dining with my cousin in Beaufort Buildings, 
when I received a note from Thomson, 
‘* praying that I would if convenient look in 
about eight, and I might find a friend”—en 
joining me to let the call appear accidental. 
My friends kindly allowed me to depart—I 
recollect it was a deep snow, but I had but a 
few steps to go, when, on entering the wick- 
et of the Old Exchange, (for the great gate 
was closed on account of the cold, and onl 
a small door left open at each end), 
was struck with the place, which looked un- 
commonly cheerful as I cast my eye alon 
the avenue of stalls, with the candles | 
lamps glistening on the bright red berries 
of the shining holly, which each petty 
dealer in this mart of multifarious wares, 
had liberally decked his allotment. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LORD BYRON’S PLAGIARISMS: 


There are few writers to whom Lord By- 
ron is under such extensive obligations as 
;he isto Dr. Young. Besides innumerable 
imitations of the style and diction of this 
poet, his Lordsbip has equansly transferred 
whole lines into, his productions, from the 
‘ Night Thoughts,’ ‘ The Revenge,’ and ‘ ‘The 
Brothers ;’ and it is well worthy of remark, 
that, although he quotes Young on one or 
two unimportant occasions, he is inflexibly 
silent when his own credit would seem to 
demand an acknowledgement of the source 
of plagiarisms, numerous and palpable be- 
yond all precedent, from the same author. 
Ve may instance the following passages in 
illustration of the extraordinary system upon 
which Lord Byron proceeds in the compo- 
sition of his poetry*. 

* We have not room to quote.a sixth part of 
the plagiarisms from Young. We extract a 
few. Ep. 
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Byron.—Of the Venus de Medicis. 
We gaze and turn away, and know not where, 
Dazzled and drunk with beauty. 
C. H. iv. 50. 
Young.—Ofa woman’s face. 
On which the dazzled eye can find no rest, 
But drunk with beauty, wanders up and down. 
Revenge, A. v. 8. 2. 


Byron, 
Another aed another and another. 
B. of A.1. 934. 
Young.—Another and another and another.t 


Revenge. A. iv. 


Byron. 
‘That opening sepulchre—the naked heart. 
Corsair, 963. 
Young.—That hideous sight—a naked human 
heart. N. T. 


Byron. 
When heart meets heart again in dreams ely- 
sian. B. of A. 1. 164. 
“—— heart meets heart reciprocally 
so 


Byron. } 
My joys, my griefs, my passions, and my pow- 
ers. Manfred, A. 2.8. 2. 
Young.—Our heads, our hearts, our passions, 
and our powers. 


Byron. 
Sorrow is knowledge.— Manfred. A. 1.8. 1. 
Young.— Knowing is suffering. —N, T. vii. 


The vacant bosom’s 
Might thank the pang that made it less. 
Giaour, 839. 

See also the same idea in Canto 1. s. vi. 
of Childe Harold. 

Young. To surfeit on the same (our 
aia pong ) 

yawn our joys—or thank a misery 

For change tho’ sad.— N. T. iii. 


Byron, 
In that deep midnight of the mind. 
Young.— more than midnight darkness on 
the soul*.— N. T. n.v. 


It may be argued by some, that the obli- 
gation of asingle line, or a few words, is 


__ t This line was instanced by one of the lead- 
ing periodical critics, as a specimen of the dar- 
ing simplicity of Lord Byron. Nothing can be 
simpler and less complex than the process of 
thus plundering whole lines, word for word,with- 
out the remotest ment ; and cer- 


acknowledge: 
tainly, few examples of literary cy can be 
more than that just 3; so that the 
criticism the Monthly Reviewer was perfect 


ae So TS 





are elsewhere enumerated, has emp 
sort of expression on several occasions. 
On him but not the passion, or its power. 
Corsair, 307. 
He had the passion and the power to roam. 
AS sae C. H. c. iii, 13. 
cel my passion power. —Poems, xxv. 
Power dwelt amid her : vr _ 
C. H.c. iii, 1, 68. 


Who that has felt that passion’ s power. 
Paris. 43. 
* These, anda multitude of similar passages, 
are precisely what the public have been accus- 
tomed to entitle Byronisms, and to consider as 
constituting the main feature of Lorp Byron's 
poetical sTYLE. him of these, and what 
‘will remain to him from other po- 
ets? Yet these, we see, are borrowed!’ Ep. 


comparatively insignificant ; but such is by 
no means the case. What some poets would 
occupy half a page with, is not unfrequently 
condensed by others into a single line; and 
by the converse of the rule, whole lines are 
often crowded into one glowing epithet, one 
burning word. Lord Byron’s writings pre- 
sent a galaxy of vivid expressions. Hence 
the power and passion of his lordship’s 
style, which may be compared to a rich 
MOSAIC WORK, rather than to the gold- 
en ore of original inspiration. Subtract 
from many of the most popular pass: 
in his compositions, the sin fe line, or t 
tissue of nervous and forcible diction, which 
he has borrowed from other writers, and 
what will remain? Let the text of a beau- 
tiful air be furnished to a skilful composer, 
and he will have no difficulty in varying it 
ad infinitum. The same comparison will 
hold good if applied to poetry ; and if 8 
are permitted to borrow lines, or half lines, 
(constituting sometimes the soul of an 
otherwise tedious description) with impu- 
nity, where is the /ine to be drawn, and how 
is plagiarism to be defined, and conse- 
quently detected. || 
Byron. 

I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs, 

e ° * 7 


I saw from out the wave her structures rise, 
As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand. 
C.H. c. iv, s. 1. 

See also the next stanza. 

Mrs. Radcliffe.—Nothing could exeeed Emily's 
admiration on her first view of Venice, with its 
islets, palaces, and terraces rising out of the sea: 
as they glided on, the grander features of this 
city appeared more distinctly ; its terraces, 
crowned with airy yct majestic fabrics, touched 
as they now were with the splendour of the 
setting sun, appeared as if they had been called 
up from the ocean by the wand of an enchanter, 
rather than reared by human hands. 

Myst. of Udol, v. 2, p. 34. 

Lord Byron is indebted for the principal 
ideas in one of the finest passages in t 
whole of his writings, to those who have 
gone before him ; we mean his description of 
the Veline Cataract: in allusion to “ the 
broad column which rolls on, &c. he says— 
Lo! where it comes like an eternity.—C. H. iv. 


Denham, (whose versification his Lordship 
has studied with great attention, as several 
imitations sufficiently demonstrate) describ- 
ing the progress of the river Thames, tells 
us that it “‘ ——-. runs to the sea, 

Like mortal life to ~- eternity.” —Couper’s Hill. 


The hell of a = ae H. iv. s. 59. 
Lenz.—This poet is said to have exclaimed, 
on first beholding the falls of the Rhine near 


Gott !’ welch eine Wasserholle! 
God! what a hell of waters ! 


| We omit criticism here, in order to con- 
tinue to extract the fs themselves, as we 
have not room for both. Ep. 

* This anecdote is mentioned in Mathisson’s 
Letters from the Continent, with which Lord 
Byron seems to have becn well acquainted, as 
he has made several (unacknow'! 





) quota- 
tions from it, both in his poetry and Ma- 
| thisson was the friend of Gray, Jpastetten, 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Byron. 
The fallof waters! rapid as thelight, 
The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss. 
H. iv. 69. 
See the whole of this passage, which is 
too long to quote in this place : 
The spray, 
With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 
As an eternal April to the ground, 
Making it all. one emerald. 
And the subsequent stanza, beginning ‘ Hor- 
ribly beautiful,’ &c. 

His lordship has done little more than 
translate the prose of the description of a 
cataract, in the Mysteries of Udolpho, into 
verse : but let us see :— 

Mrs. Radcliffe— Along the valley foamed a 
bread and rapid stream, seen falling among the 
crags, now flashing in the sun-beams, and now 
shadowed by overarching pines, till it was en- 
tirely concealed by their thick foliage. Again it 
burst from beneath this darkness in one broad 
sheet of foam, and fell thundering into the vale : 
a@ thin vapour ascended and caught the sun-beams, 
&e. Myst. of Ud. v. 2, p. 198. 

The opening presented only a perspective of 
barren rocks, with a cutaract flashing from their 
summit broken cliffs, till its waters reaching 
the bottom, foamed along with louder fury ; and 
sometimes pastoral scenes exhibited their green 
delights, smiling amid surrounding horror. Ibid. 
vol. 2, 157. 

Elsewhere, Mrs. R. tells us, the scene 
* presented a perfect picture of the lovely 
and sublime—of Beauty sleeping in the lap 
of Horror.” Vol. 1, 137. 


Byron. 
He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 
Ere the first day of death is fled, &c. 

See the rest of this beautiful passage, as 
far as 
Such is the aspect of this shore, 

*Tis Greece, but living Greece no more. 
Giaour, 67. 

Mrs. Radcliffe—Beyond Milan the country 
wore the aspect of a ruder devastation ; and 
though every thing seemed now quiet, the re- 
pose was like that of death spread over the fea- 
tures which retain the impression of the last con- 
vulsions.* Myst. of Ud. 

That Lord Byron has read and admired 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s enchanting romances, we 
learn from his own acknowledgment. He 
has spoken of her more than once. In the 
fourth canto, he says— 

Otway, Rapcuirr®, Schiller, Shakespeare's art, 
Had stamped her (Venice’s) image on me. 


Byron. 
To others give a thousand smiles, 
To me a single sigh Poems, v. 4, p. 30. 
Moore.— Give smiles to those that love thee less, 
But heep thy tears for me.—Odes and Epistics. 


Byron. , 
That little urn saith more than thousand homi- 
lies. C. H.c. 1. 





and Klopstock. In the appendix to this volume, 
is a long copy of verses by Bonstetten, addressed 
to the Lake of Geneva, and enumerating the re- 
sidences of the great people who had taken up 
their abode on its shores. Lord Byron has cer- 
inly borrowed many ideas from this poem, 
ich he has introduced in his third canto of 
Childe Harold. : 
® We have a faint recollection of having seen 
this coincidence pointed out in some periodical 
journal, 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETIRES. 


Mavor.— The records of the dead are more im- 
pressive than a thousand homilies. British Tourist, 
v. 6, p. 146. 


Byron. 
What fruits of fragrance blush on every tree. 
C. H. ¢. xv. 
Thomson.— And fruits and blossoms blushed 
In social sweetness on the selfsame bough.—Spring. 
Byron, 
Stop, for thy tread is on an Empire’s dust. 
C. H. c. iii, s. 17. 
The grave of France, &c.—ZJbid, s. 18. 
Oh ! Rome, my country, city of the soul, &c. 
Lone mother of dead empires! 
The Niobe of nations.—C. H. c. iv, s. 68—9. 
Thomson,—In the first canto of his Liber- 
ty, draws a comparison between ancient and 
modern Rome, and bewails the change; he 
goes ou to say, that “ once glorious Rome” 
is 
A rast monument, the tumb of empire, 
Ruins that efface, 
Whate'er, of finished, modern pomp can boast. * 
Byron. 
Yet there be things that we must dream and dare, 
And execute ere thought be half aware. 
. Lara, 1. 603. 
Shakespear.—Strange things have I in head, 
that will to hand, 
And must be acted ere they can be scann’d. 
Macbeth, A. iii, s. 4. 
Byron. 
Nature formed but one such man, 
And broke the die in moulding Sheridan. 
Mon, on Sheridan, 
Ariosto.—Natura il fece, e poi ruppi la stampa. 


Byron. 
After a battle. 
The war-horse masterless is on the earth. 
Lara, 1041, 
After a battle. 
Tasso.— There lay a horse; another thro’ the 
field ran, masterless. 
Fairfax’s Trans. b. vi, 8. 106, 
Byron. 
‘The browsing camel’s-bells are tinkling, 
His mother looked from her lattice high— 
* . * 


Why comes he not? his steeds are fleet, &c. 
The Biile—The mother of Sisera lnoked out 
at + window, and cried through the lattice, Why 
is his chariot so in coming? Why ta 
the wheels of Ste chewtot? tad me 


; Byron. 
The mind and music breathing from her face. 
; ‘ Bride of Abyd. 179. 
His Lordship then gives us a long, and 
certainly a very elegant note to this passage ; 
the object of which is to assure us that there 
1s music in beauty. He seems especially de- 
sirous to impress the perfect originality of 
this idea — his readers. But he might 
have spared himself the trouble ; the thought 
1s to be found in one of the old metaphysi- 
cal poets. The gallant colonel Lovelace has, 
The melody and music of her face. 
Lucasta, p. 20. 
Sir Thomas Brown, in his Religio Medici, 
says “‘ there is music even in beauty, &c.’ + 
* In Dyer’s neglected, but excellent poem, the 
“** Ruins of Rome,” the train of Fe = pang 
ed throughout the piece, resembles that in Lord 
7 fourth canto ; this was perhaps acciden- 


+ This passage from Sir T. B. has been pointed 
by an intelligent friend, in Blackwood’s Ma- 
zine, 








Byron, 
I'd rather be the thing that crawls 
Most noxious o’er a dungeon’s walls, &c. 
Giaour, 990 
Shakespear.— I'd rather be a toad, 
And live upon the vapours of a dungeon, 
Than, &c.—Othello, A, 3. 


Byron. 
Still must I on, for I am as a weed 
Flung from the rock on ocean’s foam to sail 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s 
breath prevail.—C. H. iii, 2. 
Montgomery.—He only, like the ocean weed up- 


torn, 

And loose along the world of waters borne, 

as cast companionless from wave to wave, 

On life’s rough sea,— World before the Flood. 

Byron.—Of man. 
Thy love is lust—thy friendship all a cheat, 
‘Thy smiles hypocrisy—thy words deceit. 
Epitaph, v. iv, p. 131. 
Drayton.—Of men. 

Their love is cold, their lust hot, hot their hate, 

With smiles and tears they serpent-like deceive. 
Baron's Wars, b. 3, s- 10. 


Byron. 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath 
blown, 
That host on the morrow lay wither’d and strown. 
Heb, Mel. 
Dryden.— As leaves in autumn so the bodies fell. 
Baron's Wars, B. 2. s. 56.* 


Byron. 
Roll on thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll! &c. 
C. iv. 179. 
Ossian. —Roll streaming Carun—roll * * * 
our delight will be in the war of the ocean. Roll 
streaming Carun, roll, &c.— Cornala. 


. Byron. 
My dog howls at the gate.—C. H. c, 1. 
Ossian.—His grey dogs are howling at home. 
Fingal. 
Byron. 
My soul is dark.—Heb. Mel. 
Ossian.— My soul is dark. —Oina Morul. 


Byron. 

And the whole earth would henceforth be 
A wider prison unto me. 

Dryden.—Of Palamon looking out of his pri- 
son window. 
He sighed and turned his eyes, because he knew 
’Twas but a larger jail he had in view. 

Palamon and Arcite. 


Byron. 
Bright be the place of thy soul, &c. 
* sd * - 


Light be the turf of thy tomb ; 
y its virtue like emeralds be. 
* * * * 
Young flowers and an evergreen tree 
May spring from the spot of thy rest. 
Poems, v. 5. 
Ossian.—Green be the place of my rest. O, lay 
me, ye that see the light, near some rock of my 
‘hills; let the thick hazels be around, let the rust- 
ling oak be near, &c. 


Byron. 
Then give me all lover asked—a tear. 
Corsair, 1, 363. 
Gray.—He gave to ali he had— a tear, 
He gained from heaven, "twas all he wished—a 
Sriend.— Elegy. 
(To be Continued.) 





* Itis worthy of remark, that Michael Dray- 
ton was one of the most successful writers 
the Ottava Roma. The poem from which these 
extracts are made, is entirely in that verse. 
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FINE ARTS. 


MR. WARD’S PICTURE. 


With the exception of finishing the por- 
trait of the Duke of Wellington (which it is 
to be hoped he will speedily be enabled todo), 
Mr. Ward has completed his grand allego- 
rical picture, founded on the victory of Wa- 
terloo. It is of immense size, and now in 
the room of Mr. Bullock’s Egyptian Hall, 
where Mr. Haydon’s Christ ing Jeru- 
salem was exhibited. We have seen it more 
than once, and are thus enabled to sketch 
its most prominent features, before it is ge- 
nerally shown. The design is unquestion- 
ably one which could only have emanated 
from great genius; but whether in this 
instance misdirected,or happily called forth, 
will, in our opinion, be the source of much 
controversy. ‘TheEnglish character is per- 
haps rather cold, resting too much on cal- 
culation, on precedent, on judging by sober 
rules. With the mass, the flights of fancy 
are extravagance; the bolder conceptions 
of art, folly ; the ideal, unnatural ; and the 
imaginative, absurd. Above all, does alle- 
gory come within these statutes of premu- 
nire ; and in a boundless space, where every 
one may exercise his own inventive faculty, 
it is not easy to get any two to agree in 
thinking alike. And there is besides a large 
number who object to the principle altoge- 
ther. To the latter we shall only observe, 
that many of the noblest works of painting 
and poetry are founded upon allegory s but 
with regard to the former, as we do not 
intend to write a thousand folios, nor to live 
a thousand years, we must leave them to 
reconcile their ene as they best can. In 
his picture, Mr. Ward has given both ample 
scope for conflict ; for he has taken the alle- 
gorical bull by the horns. In the centre 
is a car drawn by four horses, and conducted 
by a naked boy seated on the neck of Bri- 
tannia’s lion, and typifying the love of hu- 
mankind : Bellona endeavours to wrest the 
reins from his hand. In the car stands the 
immortal Wellington: above his head a 
circle of flying victories, represented by 
figures resembling Cupids, and one greater 
female figure as the genius of Waterloo, 
Higher up still is the angel of Providence, 
covering all with expanded wings. The 
horses are led by female ap of Fortitude, 
Temperance, &c., and the wheels are crush- 
ing male forms of Rapine, Fury, and other. 
malevolent beings. In front are monsters, 
emblems of various Vices, driven into flames ; 
and immediately over these a horrid hydra, 
which signifies the crimes of the French re-. 
volution, is descending into the abyss, from 
clouds of darkness, fire, and blood. Behind 
the car, are representations of Religion, 
Charity, Hope, and other Virtues, occupied 
in various ways, and connected with a hun- 
dred demons, such as Superstition, I 
rance, Murder, &c, either prostrate below 
their influence, or put to — by their in- 
terference: and quite in the fo a 
is a Death sending out emissaries to the field 
of War; but they become indistinct, and are 
swallowed by Oblivion, as they approach the 
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car, where the Love of Man presides. Such 
is the general outline of this very extraordi- 
nary composition. Of its execution, it 
would be premature to say any thing ; but it 
will occur to those conversant with the pro- 
ductions of the artist, that his rapidity and 
brillianey of pencil must have found ample 
room, and that his utmost powers may have 
been lavished upon this stupendous under- 
taking. For ourselves, we may say, that if 
we disapprove of some parts, we cannot help 
feeling enthusiastic admiration of others, 
which we do not think any living painter 
but Mr. Ward could have executed in the 
splendid sty!e he has done. 





MR. HAYDON’S PICTURE. 

There was a private view on Wednesday, 
of Mr. Haydon’s new picture of Christ’s 
Agony in the Garden. The day was very 
unfavourable, but a number of distinguished 
persons availed themselves of the invitation- 
cards to visit the gallery in St. James's 
Street, where are also the Judgment of So- 
lomon, the Macbeth, the Dentatus, and many 
studies. We can hardly speak of the novel- 
ty in this exhibition, as the weather was so 
cloudy and overcast as to preclude thé pos- 
sibility of appreciating its claims to conside- 
ration. The moment is that in which our 
Saviour resigns himself to the almighty 
dispensation ;—his face is raise] in prayer, 

Nevertheless not my will but thine be done ; 

and his head is encircled with a nimbus. 
The expression is more tender than suffer- 
ing ; it is rather after than in the agony. 
‘Phe apostles John, Peter, and James, are 
in various attitudes of sleep behind; and a 
fine light is thrown upon their countenances 
from the glory of the principal figure. On 
the left, poet the betrayer ; a ceuturion 
and soldiers are approaching to seize Jesus. 
The painter appears to have surmounted 
some of the greatest difficulties, and accom- 
plished some of the highest requisites of his 
art: if we surmise, that the check of Christ 
is too broad for the noblest human or most 
beautiful divine expression, that the lower 
parts of his person are heavy, and that the 
crowd rushing forward are more reduced in 
size than the perspective seems to warrant, 
‘(owing probably to the frame of the picture 
cutting across a face,) it may, we trust, be 
answered, that a more auspicious light will 
remove some of these objections ; while 
others may be compensated by the fineness 
of the conception, and the general merits of 
the execution. 














ORIGINAL POETRY. 


[By Correspondents.} 
1 THINK OF THEE. 
I think of thee—TI think of thee, 
And all that thou hast borne for me ;— 


In hours of gloom, or heartless glee, 
I think of thee. . I think of thee! 


When fiercest rage the storms of Fate, 
And all around is desolate ; 
Uy on life's tempestuous sea, 

oil of peace—with thoushts of thee! 





When fortune frowns and hopes deceive me, 
And summer-friends in sorrow leave me ; 

A Timon, from the world I flee— 

My wreck of wealth—sweet dreams of thee ! 


Or if I join the careless crowd, 

Where laughter peals, and mirth grows loud ! 
Even in my hours of revelry, 

I turn to thee—I turn to thee! 


Itbink of thee—I think and sigh 

O’er blighted years, and bliss gone by ; 

And mourn the stern, severe decree, 

That spared me only thoughts of thee ! 

In youth’s gay spring, ’mid Pleasure’s bowers, 
Where all. is sunshine, mirth, and flowers ; 
We met :—I bent the adoring knee 

And told a tender tale to thee ! 


”"l'was summer’s eve—the heavens above, 
Earth—ocean—air—were full of love : 
Nature around kept jubilee 

When first I breathed that tale to thee ! 


The crystal clouds that hung on high 
Were blue as thy delicious eye ;— 
The stirless shore, and slecping sea, 
Seemed emblems of repose and thee ! 


I spoke of hope—I spoke of fear ;— 
Thy answer was a blush and tear :— 
But this was e ce to me, 

And more than I had asked of thee ! 


I looked into thy dewy eye, 

And echoed thy half-stifled sigh ;— 

I clasped thy hand—and vowed to be 
The soul of love and truth to thee ! 

The scene and hour have past—yet still 
Remains a deep-impassioned thrill ; 

A sunset glow on memory, 

That kindles at each thought of thee / 


We loved—how wildly and how well, 
*Twere worse than idle now to tell :— 
From love and life alike thou .’rt free, 
And J am left to think of thee ! 


Tho’ years—long years have darkly sped, 
Since thou wert numbered with the dead ; 
In fancy oft thy form I see ; 

In dreams, at least, I’m still with thee ! 


Thy beauty, helplessness, and youth ; 
Thy hapless fate—untiring truth ; 

Are spells that often touch the key 

Of sweet, harmonious thoughts of thee ! 


The bitter frown of friends estranged, — 
The chilling straits of fortunes changed ; 
Ali this—and more—thou ’st borne for »e— 
Then how can I be false to thee ? 


I never will :--I’ll think of thee 
’Till fades the power of memory ;— 
In weal or woe—in gloom or glee— 
I'll think of thee—I' Ul think of thee ! 
A. A. W. 
1819. 





SIMPLICITY,°A GRACE, 


Wreathe not those glittering bands of gold, 
Around thy dark unbraided hair : 

Arrange not every waving’ fold, 

Of that light dress, with studied care ; 

Nor fix the damask bues"that fly, 
Deep‘ning thy soft cheeks’ paler dye. 


Who ever hangs the simple rose, 

With glaring gems, or silken shreds : 
Deepens with paint, the blush that glows 
On every leaf; or perfume sheds 

To scent the flower which fragrance flings, 
On every breeze of Zephyr’s wings ? 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


LETTERS FROM PARIS.——NO. XI. 


Paris, Feb. \1, 1821. 

The journals have lately made some allu- 
sions to the interesting discoveries which are 
now making in the Maison Carreé, at Nis- 
mes, which is one of, or rather the most 
beautiful, of all the monuments of antiquity 
that yet exist in France. Nismes, anciently 
Nemausus, is, as you know, the richest of 
all the towns of France in Roman remains. 
This is the more astonishing, as, from the 
earliest period down to the present day, this 
city has been the theatre of frequent trou- 
bles, revolutions, and convulsions ; but mo- 
numents, as well as men, have their fate ; 
some are destroyed by the slightest breath of 
misfortune, whilst others resist every shock, 
and appear destined to survive all the other 
works of man. The city of Nismes still 
possesses its arenas, capable of containing 
17,000 spectators ; its Tour-Magne ; its 
Temple ef Diana ; but above all, its Maison 
Carrée, which, from the elegance of its 
form, and the beauty of its ornaments, has 
been supposed to be rather the work of Gre- 
cian artists, than a monument built by the 
conquerors of Gaul. 

Tt is not, however, the fault of men that 
this great work is still an object to be ad- 
mired. Every thing has been done to make 
it undergo the fate which other monuments 
of antiquity have expericnced during the bar- 
barous ages ; and the artists who designed 
its plan or built it, were they to revisit the 
world, would be much surprised on disco- 
vering the singular uses to which it has been 
successively applied by the descendants of 
the Gauls. First, in the eleventh or twelfth 
century, it was converted into a Hétel de 
Ville ; and the barbarous magistrates of those 
days who took possession of this chef d’au- 
vre of architecture, did not €cruple to 
break holes in the walls for windows, to re- 
move the entrance steps, to wall up the ves- 
tibule,&c. It was afterwards still worse, when 
this building became private property; for then 
it was degraded so far as to be used for a sta- 
ble. Finally, under Louis XIV. some monks 
begged that it might be given to them, to be 
converted into a church. It was given to 
them ; but fortunately, a taste for the arts 
had arisen, and the minister Colbert insisted 
that the monument should not be injured. 
The monks were accordingly obliged to 
build their church in the interior, without 
impairing the ancient edifice. 

tis singular, that down to the present 
time, the original destination of this beau- 
tiful monument remained unknown, and that 
the precise period of its construction is still 
a@ matter of doubt. The inscription, which 
formerly stood above the entrance, has been 
destroyed. It is true, that attempts have 
been made to retrace it by means of the 
holes in which the letters were fixed ; but 
the result has not proved entirely satisfactory 
to the learned. Some maintain that the edi- 
fice has been originally a capitol ; others a 
pretorium ; and others a temple : but nothing 
positive is known-on the subject. 
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The discoveries which are now making, 
ut us, however, in the way of ascertaining 
the truth at last. Even before the revolu- 
tion, attention was paid to the preservation 
of this monument, and some repairs had 
been bestowed upon it. In the time of Col- 
bert, it was proposed to transport the whole 
of the building to Paris; but aprenioy 
mechanical science was not then so well 
known as in the time of Lord Elgin. The 
project was regarded as impracticable, and 
the Maison carrée was permitted to remain 
on its original scite. po all antiquaries 
and lovers of the fine arts have so strongly 
insisted on the necessity of preserving this 
monument, that the Royal Government has 
determined to direct some attention to it. 
In England the public would have done this ; 
but in France we are so much accustomed to 
depend on the government on all occasions, 
that when it does not stir, the public remains 
passive also. In pursuance of the orders of 
government, the edifice was insulated by 
clearing away the ruins and rubbish by whic 
it was surrounded ; and it was proposed to 
make it an ornament of the Place de la Co- 
medie. Upon proceeding to levei the ground, 
however, the workmen met withsome subter- 
ranean constructions, of which no previous 
knowledge existed. Upon continuing the 
excavations, the casement of a saloon or 
chamber was discovered to the right of the 
front of the edifice, and within the founda- 
tions were found fragments of vases, and the 
hides and blood of animals. The blood hav- 
ing been sent to Paris, and analysed by che- 
mists, has been found to be the blood of 
quadrupeds, and most probably of oxen.. It 
appears then certain, that this building was 
used as aslaughter house for victims intend- 
ed for sacrifice ; and henceforth the original 
destination of the Maison carrécis sufficiently 
determined. To the left of the front the re- 
mains of a similar chamber have been disco- 
vered ; but I do not know that any objects 
have been found which may serve to indicate 
to what purpose it was anciently appropri- 
ated: perhaps it was the place allotted for 
the lustrations, or for the performance of 
some other ceremony preparatory to the 
sacrifices. 

; It being found that the ancient founda- 
tions extended still further in front of the 
temple, the excavations were pursued, and 
the workmen have already succeeded in 
discoverin the bases of an entire colonnade, 
or peristyle. Unfortunately these founda- 
tions extend beneath the public road, and I 
believe under some private houses also, so 
that it will. be difficult to explore the whole 
of the ancient ground plan. I have seen a 
beautiful cameo, which, was found among the 
rubbish ; it represents the head of an Em- 
peror, which appears to bear some resem- 
blance tothe countenance of Nerva. I believe 
that the Royal Antiquarian Society of France 
will publish in the next volume of its trans- 
actions, the most ample details of the exca- 
vations made at Nismes. 

A taste for antiquarian researches has pre- 
vailed strongly in France forsome years ; and 
monuments of antiquity are now the objects 
of as much attention as they were formerly 





of neglect. The prefects of all the depart- 
ments of the kingdoin have been directed to 
appoint learned men to write descriptions, 
and superintend the preservation of the an- 
cient monuments which still exist. All the 
prefects have not attended to the orders of 
government on this subject, for even public 
functionaries are not exempt from the re- 
proach of inactivity; but still a great 
number of prefects have sent archeologic 
memoirs to the Royal Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles Lettres, which is appointed 
to examine all the memoirs addressed to 
the minister of the interior, and to publish 
extracts from them. Three gold medals are 
to be bestowed by the above society on the 
authors of the best memoirs. The Royal 
Antiquarian Society, on the other hand, 
which subsists by its own means, excites and 
encourages archzologic researches in the 
provinces, and has published a collection of 
memoirs, which contains much curious in- 
formation on the antiquities, the customs, 
the patois, &c. of the different departments 
of the kingdom. 

But it is not merely to national antiqui- 
ties that the enquiries of the learned are at 
present directed. The Egyptian also occupy 
much of their attention. The Commission 
@Egypte assumed at first a sort of mono- 
poly over all knowledge connected with that 
country, and seemed disposed to give cur- 
rency to the opinion, that after the labours 
of its members, nothing remained to be seen 
or described ; but its pretensions have been 
lowered since the Hamiltons, the Belzonis, 
&e. have published the results of their re- 
searches. There has besides, just arrived at 
Paris, a German architect, hitherto un- 
known, named Gau, who, with only the 
means available to a private individual, has 
drawn with the greatest correctness and pre- 
cision, the finest ancient monuments on the 
banks of \ the Nile, in Egypt and Nubia. 
His collection of designs, 60 in number, 
has excited the most lively admiration of the 
artists and antiquaries of this capital, and 
the hest engravers are employed in execut- 
ing them on copper. This collection will be 
found an indispensible supplement to all the 
works that have hitherto appeared on Egypt*. 





JAMES WATSON, THE BLIND MUSICIAN OF 
DUNDEE. 

James Watson, of Dundee, has followed 
the profession of a musician for several 
years, chiefly as a performer of bal! music, 
on the violin. From his infancy he evinced 
a great fondness for mechanics. Finding 
that he could not always procure a player on 
the violoneello to accompany him, he some 
time ago thought of uniting that instrument 
to the violin. His earliest attempt con- 
vinced him that he would ultimately succeed 
in playing both instruments ; and though the 
devices to which he had recourse at first, for 
managing the bow of the violoncello with the 
right foot, and stopping the strings with the 
left, were but imperfect, yet his perform- 
ance excited considerable interest ; and when, 





* There are very fine drawings of the same 
objects in England, which we haye seen with 
great pleasure.—rEd. — 
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more than six months ago, he visited the 
Scottish metropolis, he drew the atteation 
and secured the patronage of many persons 
of eminence, both in the fashionable and in 
the philosophical world. 

otices of Mr. Watson’s performances at 
that time appeared in several journals, and 
among others, in the Literary Gazette ; but he 
has since been labouring most assiduously, 
and has made very considerable improve- 
ments, both in the mechanism and im the 
management of his instruments. The stops 
by which he shortens the strings of his vio- 
loncello have been fitted with more elegance 
and precision ; additional springs have been 
added to assist and relieve his leg in the ope- 
ration of bowing; and the bow has been 
fsstened to his foot by new machinery, which 
insures more powerful and steady execution. 
Indeed, the whole of this machinery is now 
so constructed, that he can play both instru- 
ments for a very great length of time, with- 
out more fatigue than if he played only upon 
one. Nor is this all: for bya very nice and 
accurate application of mechanisin, wholly 
invented by himself, he can perform upon 
two violoncellos at the same time; and the 
one upon which he plays the principal strain, 
is so contrived as to have the power and 
tone of two played by different performers : 
so that he may be said to play three violon- 
cellos,—the principal strain upon two, and 
the bass upon a third. Nor is the compass 
limited; for the instrument upon which 
he plays the principal, has a range of sixty- 
four semitones, and more could be added if 
necessary. 

At thesame time, he has made an improve- 
ment in tle setting, and consequently in the 
reading of music; which must prove a great 
advantage to musicians who, like himself, 
are deprived of the sense of vision. In the 
common mode of setting music for the blind, 
there are in a stave, five lines and four 
spaces, with two ledger lines both above 
and below, the lines being marked on the 
board by raised fillets, the spaces by chan- 
nels between, and the ledger-lines by fillets 
rounded off at the edges. The notes are 
marked by pegs put into heles in these ; the 
pegs having nv distinction, unless when they 
express different semitones. By this means, 
the stave occupies a considerable breadth ; 
and hence the use of it is fatiguing to the 
hand, and it becomes next to impossible to 
set a long piece of music. In Mr. Watson’s 
method, the whole stave consists of only 
two fillets, with three spaces,—four whole 
notes with the semitones being marked on 
each ; and this is accomplished by having a 
notch on the side of each peg, and placing 
the notch ina different position, according 
to the different notes to be indicated. Thus, 
turning it to the right hand, to the top, to 
the left hand, and to the bottom, gives four 
whole notes ; and the intermediate semitones 
may be expressed by making it to stand half 
way between the whole notes. From the 
comparatively smaller space which the stave 
occupies, the largest piece of music can be 
set upon this board with the greatest ease ; 
and we should suppose that it requires only 
to be known, in order to be brought into ge- 
neral use,—( From the Caledonian.) 
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THE .DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.—The lovers of music had 
a change of treat here on Thursday, in Bra- 
ham’s Hawthorn, and Miss Wilson’s Roset- 
ta. Mr. Haynes’ tragedy has been frequent- 
ly , and every time with increased 
admiration of wa peony. 

On Friday a Melodrama, founded on the 
same French piece as the Therese of Drury 
Lane, was produced at Covent Garden, and 
christened Henriette. Belonging to the 
school of Democritus, as our friends know, 
we can never persuade ourselves to praise 
these monstrous, exotic, harrassing dramas. 
We lament that Old Farce is dead, for he 
amused us many times: but since we must 
have such a lachrymose successor to the 
ancient worthy, it is but justice to say that 
Mrs. Vining, a debutante, and the heroine 
of this romance, displayed great pathos and 
very considerable powers. Mr. Vanden- 
hoff also distinguished himself by his ener- 
getic performance. 


“= VARIETIES. 


A Frenchman lately put an end to his ex- 
istence by leaping into the crater of Vesu- 
vius. The fate of this modern Empedocles, 
differed somewhat from that of the ancient 
philosopher ; for instead of his sandal, his 
whole body was ejected by the burning 
mountain—at least so says the guide, who 
saw the horrid spectacle roll down the river 
of fire till he could see him no more. 

The Power of Music.—Music, if we are 
to believe the ancients, has produced some 
very extraordinary effects even when the 
art was comparatively young. Timotheus 
with his lyre, inflamed and appeased Alexan- 
der at will. A musician in Denmark en- 
raged King Ericius so violently, as to ocva- 
sion him to strike all who came near him. 
Py ras instructed a woman, by the pow- 
er music, to arrest the fury of a young 
man, who came to set her house on fire : 
and his disciple, Empedocles, emploved the 
lyre with success, to prevent another from 
murdering his father, when the sword was 
unsheathed for that p’ e.. The fierceness 
of Achilles was allayed by playing on the 

(on which account Homer gives him 
nothing else out of the spoils of Eétion). Da- 
mon, with the same instrument, quieted wild 
and drunken youths; and Asclepiades in a 
similar manner brought back seditious mul- 
titudes to temper and reason. (He would 
be a useful instrumentalist at the present 
day-) The Corybantes, and 
priests of Cybele, were incited by music to 
eut their own flesh. Pindar addresses his 
harp with tov asyuartay yepauvdv oBewuxs, thou 
quenchest the raging thunder. 

Music is also to have been efti- 
cacious in removing rous diseases. 
Picus Mirandola observes, in explanation of 
its being appropriated to such an end, that 
music moves the spirits to act upon the soul, 
as medicipe does the soul by the body. 
« Theophrastus, in his Essay on Enthusiasm, 
reports of many cures upon this principle. 
It is certain that the Thebans used the pipe 
for the cure of many disorders, which Galen 





ecto tibid canere. So 
Zenocrates is said to have cured several 
madmen, Sarpander and Arion among others. 
That pleasant old gentleman Father Kircher, 
in his Lider de arte magné consoni et disso- 
ni, requires four conditions in music proper 
for the removal of sickness: Ist. harmony ; 
2nd. number and proportion ;. 3d. efficacious 
and pathetic w joined to the harmony ; 
4th. a skill in the adaptation of these indis- 
pensable parts to the constitution,disposition, 
and inclination of the patient. The bite of 
the Tarantula is said to have been cured b 
music ; and the Phrygian pipe is recommend- 
ed by several of the ancient fathers as an 
antidote to the Sciatick. We could go on 
enumerating many other instances of the 
estimation (amounting as it would seem to 
palpable superstition) in which music was 
held among the Ancients. We shall proba- 
bly, in an early Number, cite some illustra- 
tions of its power among the Moderns. 

History of the Coventry Louf.—A poor 
weaver passing through Devizes, without 
money or friend, being overtaken by hunger, 
applied to a baker, who gave him a loaf. 
The weaver made his way to Coventry, 
where, after many years of industry, he ac- 
quired a fortune ; and by his will, in remem- 
brance of the above circumstance, bequeath- 
ed a sum in trust for the purpose of distri- 
buting on the anniversary day where he was 
so relieved, a half-penny loaf to every person 
in the town; and to every traveller that 
should pass through the town, a penny loaf. 
The will is faithfully administered. The Duke 
of Austria and his suite passing —— 
the town on the day of distributing the 
ventry loaf, in their way from Bath to Lon- 
don, a few years ago, a loaf was presented to 
each of them, which the duke and duchess 
accepted, and partook of with much pleasure 
at breakfast. 

Carlton House Convivialities—A noble 
lord, remarkable for his convivial talents, 
was one day dining with his present majesty, 
when Prince of Wales, in company with se- 
veral persons of distinction. The prince 
observing one of the company passing the 
wine, politely urged him to drink, to which 
the gentleman replied, “‘ Please your royal 
highness, I never take more than two glasses 
of wine.” On this, the prince turned to a 
nobleman, and enquired how many glasses 
of wine he was in the habit of taking? His 
lordship, after a pause and a little hesitation, 
said, “Sir, 1 was apprehensive of giving a 
rash answer, for I am not a good account- 
ant.”—Percy Anecdotes, Part XV.—Hos- 
pitality. 

New Longitude Act.—By this act, the 
58th of the late king is amended. The re- 
wards are 5000/. to any subject of Great 
Britain who shall reach the longitude 130° 
from Greenwich, within the arctic circle ; 
10,0007. (further) for the northwest passage 
into the Pacific ; 1000/. for 83° of north la- 
titude: and’a like sum for 85°, 87°, 88° and 
890, respectively. It is assumed in the 
preamble, that no ship has gone beyond 81° 
of north latitude, nor 113¢ west longitude. 

Wapity.—Mr. Gerrard, the sculptor, who 
has modelled the animals, informs us in an- 


calls, Super loco 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


swer to our iry respecting the Wapity 
exhibited near : Cross. that chy ere 
now in the possession of Lord James Murray, 
and greatly improved in size and beauty. ~ 
A satirieal poem, called Rouge et Noir, is 
about to a and though anonymous, 
the author is known to us asan able writer 
of descriptive and pathetic poetry. How he 
may succeed in his new career we cannot 
tell; but his theme is replete with follies to 
be castigated. It embraces, as we are inform. 
ed, in six cantos, Zhe Game, the Palais 
Royal, Frescati, The Salon, The Sharper, 
The Guillotine. 
ee the late king of Hayti, who 
considered it one of his most important du- 
ties to cut off the heads of condemned crimi- 
nals with his own hands, was accustomed to 
find relaxation from his numerous occupa- 
tions, in theatrical amusements. We have 
seen a copy of.a tragedy in three acts, in 
verse, which was represented. before him 
in 1817, and was printed at the Royal 
Press of Sans-Souci?. It is entitled Nehvi, 
the Haytian Chief, and is written by the 
Count de Rosiers, one of the principal dig. 
nitaries of the Haytian Court. The Count, 
like sop, was born a slave; he was sold on 
the coast of Guinea, and terminated his stu- 
dies in a habitation on the plain of Cayes. 
The scene of the tragedy is laid at Hayti, in 
1802, at the period of » hate Leclere’s ex- 
pedition. In a work produced under such cir- 
cumstances, it is hardly. necessary to say, that 
every virtue falls to the lot of the negroes; and 
in order to afford relief to the picture, the 
r whites are painted as black as devils. 
he dedication, which is addressed to Ma- 
dame Christophe, is a curious piece of writ- 
ing. It coneiotes in the following manner : 
—‘It is glorious for me to possess your ap- 
probation, and it is sufficient for my happi- 
ness that this piece is agreeable to you; for 
it is with your enlightened taste, as with 
those radiant stars, which, by a slight de- 
gree of conjunction with others more small 
and obscure, impart to them some of their 
own brilliancy and magnificence.” From 
this specimen, it may be inferred, that the 
poets of Europe might profit by taking les- 
sons in flattery from their brethren in the 
new world.—( Foreign Journal.) 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
FeBRuaAry, 1821. 
Thursday, 22—Thermometer from 31 to 43. 
Barometer from 50, 22 to 30, 25. 
Friday, 23 — Thermometer from 22 to 40. 
Barometer from 30, 23 to 30, 19. 
Saturday, 24—Thermometer from 21 to 38, 


Barometer from 30, 12 to 30, 08. , 


Sunday, 25—Thermometer from 26 to 42. 
Barometer from 30, 06 to 30, 00. 
Monday, 26—Thermometer from 31 to 33. 
Barometer from 30,,05 to 30, 04. 
Tuesday, 27 —Thermometer from 18* to 36. 
Barometer from 29, 86 to 29, 67. 
Wednesday, 28—Thermometer from 20 to 34. 
Barometer from 29, 52 to 29, 21. 


Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 





* The lowest of the Thermometer this winter. 
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FMiscellanecous Avbertisements, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


British Gallery, Pall Malt, 





THs Gallery, for the Exhibition and Sale of 


the Works of Modern Artists, IS OPEN DAILY, 
from Ten in the Morning until Five in the Evening. 
Admission Is, --- Ca 


talogue ls. 
(By Order.) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 


Prizes in Tomkins’s Picture Lottery. 
THE Trustees have attested in their hand- 
writing on the respective Proofs their highest ap- 
probation of the Completion of the Engravings, which 
were unfinished at the passing the Act for this Lottery : 
the Public are now respectfully invited to view them, 
together with the Paintings, the Specimens of exquisitely 
Coloured Impressions, and the elegantly bound Sets, in 
order that the purchasers of Tickets may be personally 
convinced that the Prizes which will fall to the lot of 
the Holders of fortunate Tickets, will not occasion the 
disappointment which the Public experienced on some 
similar occasions, but will altogether form a Mass of 
Property of real and immense value. 
The Drawing, by Act of Parliament, will take place 
before the end of July next. 

Tickets, Red and Black, price 31. 3s. each, and 
Schemes of the Lottery, may be had at No. 53 and 54, 
New Bond Street, and at all the Lottery Offices. 

*,* The Purchaser of a Pair of Tickets is sure to gain 
a Prize. 


ME CHRISTIE has the honor very respect- 

fully to announce to the curious in Ancient 
Arms and Armour, that he will Sell by Auction, in 
Pall Mall, London, on Wedesday, the 16th of March, 
and following days; and on Wednesday, the 4th of 
April, and following days, unless an acceptable offer for 
the whole shall be previously made. 4 Magnificent 
Collection of Ancient Armour, and of rare and costly 
Weapons, highly i ing to Antiquaries, and tg the 
curious in the history and costume of the middle 
ages. It prises the plete Armour of the Grand 
Duke Albert, and of the Elector Joseph of Bavaria, and 
other suits obtained from Munich during the late war. 
A suit of embossed Armour, inlaid with gold, of Henry 
1V. of France, besides specimens of all the early kinds, 
viz. Chain, Seale, and Plate Armour; also Helmets and 
Shields embossed and painted from designs of L. da 
Vinci and M. Angelo, by Cellini, and other great Cingue 
Cento artists, which have been collected at vast expense 
from various parts of Europe ; oriental beautiful weapons 
cf the late Tippoo Sultan, and other articles of the most 
costly materials, and exquisite workmanship. At the 
same time, the Stock of Curiosities at the Gothic Hall, 
Pali Mall, the Proprietor having sold the premises, and { 
being about to retire. 


Hogarth’s Original Plates. 
Price, to Subscribers, 11. 1s. No. XVI. of 

"THE ORIGINAL and GENUINE WORKS 

of WILLIAM HOGARTH, from the Plates lately 
inthe Possession of Messrs. Boydell ; and others en- 
graved by eminent Artists : the whole under the uper- 
intendance of JAMES HEATH, Esq. R. A. accompa- 
nied by Explanations of the various subjects by JOHN 
NICHOLS, Esq. F.A.S. &c. This Number contains: 
Plate |. Strolling Actress dressing ina Barn. 2. Taste 
in High Life. 3. Portrait of Martin Folkes, Esq. 4. 
Don Quixotte, plate 3 and 4. 5. A Country Inn.yard. 
London : Published by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 

*,* The Work is to consist of about 24 Numbers, 
of which Twelve are now published, each Number con- 
taining Five Plates. The publication price of each is 
JL. ls. but, in conformity with the original Proposals, 
the price of every Number is raised to 1. 6. at the expi- 
ration of Six Months from the Date of its respective 
Publication. Thus the First Six Numbers are now 
sold at 25s. each. The Manner in which Mr. Heath 
has restored the most minute Lines of Hogarth’s Pen- 
cil, without making any variation from the last touches 
of that inimitable Master, has not only given genera! sa- 
tisfaction, but excited universal surprise. Thus afford. 
‘ng one more opp ity to the Admirers of this Pain- 
ter of Comedies, to possess his Works in a state of 
See Nearly equal to that in which he himself 

m, 























Surry Institution. 

March 3d, 1821. 
THE Proprietors and Subscribers are re- 
spectfully informed, that Dr. CROTCH will com- 
mence his Course of LECTU RES on MUSIC, on Friday, 
the 9th instant, at Seven o'clock in the Evening pre- 
cisely, and continue them on each succeeding Friday 

(Good Friday excepted). 

KNIGHT SPENCER, Secretary. 
NV R. HAYDON’s Picture of “‘ Christ's Agony 
tn the Garden,” with his other works, is now 
Ad. 





open, at 29, St. James’s Street, from ten till five. 
mittance Is. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In the press and speedily will be published, in two very 
large volumes, octavo, inscribed, by permission, to 
the Lord Bishop of London, 

THE OLD TESTAMENT, arranged on the 

basis of Lightfoot’s Chronicle, in Historical and 

Chronological order, in such Manner, that the Books, 

Chapters, Psalms, Prophecies, &c. may be read as one 

connected history, in the very words of the authorised 

Translation. To the above will be added, Six Indexes, 

---the first containing an Account of the Periods, Chap- 

ters, and Sections into which the Work is divided, with 

the passages of Scripture comprised in each ;---the se- 
cond, in columns, enabling the Reader to discover in 
what part of the arrangement any Chapter or Verse of 
the Bible may be found ; the third and fourth of the 

Psalms and Prophecies, in Tables; shewing in what 

part of the arrangement, and after what passage of 

Scripture, every Psalm or Prophecy is inserted; and 

likewise on what occasion, and at what period, they 

were probably written, with the authority for their 
place in the arrangement; the fifth containing the 

Dates of the Events according to Dr. Hales; and the 

sixth a general Index to the Notes. By the Rev. 

GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. London: Printed for F.C. and J. Riving- 

ton, 62, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and No. 3, Waterloo 

Place, Pall Mali; sold also by Rivingtons and Cochran, 

No. 148, Strand; and by the Booksellers at Oxford, 

Cambridge, Edinburgh, Dublin, &c. 

BLAckwoon’s EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 

No. XLVII. for February, 1821. Contents :-~1. 

Thoughts on the present Political Aspect of the Times. 

2. Beard’s Theatre of God’s Judgment. 2. The Ayrshire 

Legatees, or the Correspondence of the Pringle Family. 

No. VIII. Responsive Notices to Correspondents. The 

Conclusion. 4. On the Lives uf Actors. 5. Letter from 

Mr. Barker. 6. My Native Tongue. 7. Young Janet. 

8. The Steam Boat; or, {The Voyages and Travels of 

Thomas Duffie, cloth merchant in the Salt Market of 

“Glasgow. No.1. Voyage 1. The Russian. 9. Stanzas 

suggested by the departure of a Friend from Scotland. 

10. Sonnet to Haydon. 11. British Eclogues. No. 1. 

Mary, The Soldier's Bride. 12, Another Tete-a-Tete 

with the Public. 13. Epistle from Odoherty, congern- 

ing himself, us, and affairs in general. 14. Sonnet to 

Wordsworth, 15. Hore Germanice. No. XI. Zriny; a 

Tragedy, by Theodore Charles Koerner. 16. Lord Car- 

berry’s Letter on the late Cork County Meeting. 17. 

State and Prospects of the Whigs. 18. Farrington’s 

Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 19. Poems to Ida, 

Nos. 1. II. 20. Lord Lauderdale’s proposed Address to 

the King. 21. Meeting of Parliament. 22. Works pre- 

paring for publication. 23. Monthly List of New Pub- 

lications. 24. Monthly Register, &c. Printed for T. 

Cadell and W. Davies, Strand, London; and William 

Blackwood, 17, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh. 

*,* New Editions of the early Numbers having been 
again printed, complete Sets may now be had. 


- Miss A. M. Porter's New Novel. 
In 4 vols. 12mo. price: ll. 8s. bds. 
"THE VILLAGE of MARIENDORPT. A 
Tale. By Miss ANNA MARIA PORTER. Print- 
ed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Lon- 
don. Of whom may be had, by the same author, 
1. The FAST of St. MAGDALENE, in 8 vols. 2d 
edit. 12. Is. 
2. The KNIGHT of St. JOHN, 3d edit. 3 vols. ll. 1s. 
3. The RECLUSE ef NORWAY, 4 vols. 11. 4s. 
«A. HUNGARIAN BROTHERS, 4th ed. 3 vols. 16s, 6d. 
5. DON SEBASTIAN, 38 yols. a new edit. 11. Is, 
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Statue of Theseus. 

"THE LONDON MAGAZINE, No. 15, for 

March, is embellished with a beautiful engraving 
of the Statue of Theseus, in the British Museum; and 
contains among its Articles the following : The Statuc 
of Theseus and the Sculpture Room of Phidias. Death, 
Posthumous Memorials, Children. Traditional Litera- 
ture, No. IV. A Chapter on Ears, by Elia. On Riding 
on Horseback, No. 11. The Ambrosian Codex of Ho- 
mer, with Ancient Paintings. Maometto Secondo, a 
new Opera, by Rossina. Miller Redivivus, No. ILI. 
Sketches in Lisbon. Table Talk, No. VIII. On Per- 
sonal Character. Present State of Religious Parties in 
Germany. Derwent Water and Skiddew. Pulpit Ora- 
tory, No. II. The Rev. John Leifchild. Town Con- 
versation, No. III. Bowring’s Russian Anthology. 
Sketch of the Life of Edward Perrinson, the Poet. 
The Drama. Gleanings from Foreign Journals. The 
Swedish Sculptors, Sergel and Bustrom. Literary and 
Scientific Intelligence. Report of Music. Agriculture 
and Commercial Reports, &c. &c. London; Printed 
for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Paternoster Row. 








[HE ANNALS of PHILOSOPHY, (New 
Series,) No. 11]. for March, 182], published by 
Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, contains as follows: On 
the Action of Crystaliized Bodies on Homogeneous Light, 
by J. F. W. Hershell, Esq. Observations on Van Ma- 
rum’s Memoir on the Theory of Franklin. Remarks on 
Mr. Phillips’s Analysis of the Edinburgh Pharmaco- 
pela. Dr. Ives on the Chemical Properties and Econo- 
mical and Medicinal Virtues of the Common Hop. 
On various Mixtures of Oxymuriate of Potass for dis- 
charging Ordnance. Astronomical and Meteorological 
Observations, by Colonel Beaufoy. On the going of a 
Clock with a Wooden Pendulum, by the same. Table 
of the Decimal Variation of the Magnetic Needle at 
Z berg. Mr. Deuchar’s R ks on Discharging 
Ordnance without Light or a Matchlock. On a Ma- 
chine to Measure a Ship’s Way by the Log Line. Mr. 
M. Ricardo onthe Comparative Advantages of Gas from 
Oil and from Coal. M. Julin, of Abo, on a Substance 
obtained during the Distillation of Nitric Acid. Expe- 
riments on the Substance, by Messrs. Phillips and Far- 
raday. Professor Berzelius on the Composition of the 
Prussiates, or Ferruginous Hydrocianites, Mr. Perkins on 
the Compressibility of Water. Analytical Notice of Dr. 
Paris's Pharmacologia. Proceedings of Philosophical 
Societies---1. Royal Society; 2. Cambridge Philosophi- 
cal'Society. Scientific Intelligence. New Books. Pa~- 
tents, Meteorological Tables, &c. Since Dr. Thom- 
son’s residence at Glasgow, he has found it impossible to 
do full justice to the active Editorship of a Montlily 
Scientific Journal. He has therefore resigned it to Mr. 
Richard Piillips ; but the ANNALS will still receive the 
advantage of his valuable assistance ; and the Publishers 
trust that the Work will be materially improved by 
this arrangement. 
Picturesque Works. 
On the Ist of March will be published, 
i, FPRENCH SCENERY. Consisting of 
Views in Paris and Picturesque Parts of 
France, Part 8. By Captain Batty. 

2. SICILIAN SCENERY, consisting of Views in the 
most Picturesque parts of Sicily. Drawn by P. Dewint, 
from the original Sketches of Capt. Light. No. 2. 

3. ITALIAN SCENERY. By Miss Batty. 
edition, No. 3. 

4.POMPEIANA. By Sir W. Gell and J. P. Gandy, 
Architect. New edition. No. 2. 

5. VIEWS m MOUNT CENIS, engraved on stone 
from Drawings by Major Cockburn. No. 6. 

6. ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTS, from the An- 
tique. No.4. 

London. Printed for Rodwell and Martin, New 
Bond Street. 

In 2 vols. 18mo. price 5s. half bound, 
FRROSAMOND, a Sequel to Early Lessons. 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH. Printed for R. Hun- 
ter, Successor to Mr. Johnson, No. 72, St. Paul’s Church- 
A TRIBUTE of GRATITUDE to the Me- 
mory of the late WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esq. 
O the heavy change now thou art gone, 
Now thou art gone, and never must return ! 
Printed for T. Cadell, in the Strand, 
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North Pole. 
Ti.is month will be published, in 4to. wit Maps, Charts, 


Plates, &c. 

A VOYAGE for the DISCOVERY of a 
NORTH-WEST PASSAGE from the ATLANTIC 
to the PACIFIC, performed by his Majesty’s Ships He- 
cla and Griper, under the orders of CAPTAIN PARRY, 
inthe Years of 1819 and 1620; containing a full Ac- 
count of the interesting and important Gepgraphical 
Discoveries, the Nautical and Astronomical Observations, 
and the Natural History of the Seas and Islands to the 
Westward of Baffin’s Bay, more particularly of Melville’s 
Island, in the Polar Sea, where the Ships were frozen 
up for nearly Eleven Months. By authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Printing for 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

8 vols. 8vo, Il. 11s. 6d. a third edition of 

ANASTASIUS ; or Memoirs of a Modern 
Greek. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


rPHE BRITISH REVIEW, No. XXXIII. just 
published, contains Articles on the following sub- 
jects; I. The King, the Queen, and the Country. 1. 
Harrall's Henry VIIl. and George 1V.; or, the Case 
fairly stated. 2. Speeches of Mr. Brougham, Mr. Den- 
man, and Dr. Lushington, containing the Defence of the 
Queen, 3. Speeches of the Attorney and Solicitor Ge- 
neral, October 27th. 4. Speech of Lord Liverpool on 
the Bill of Pains and Penalties. 5. A Letter from the 
King to the People. 6. Selections from the Queen’s 
Answers to Addresses. 7. Declaration of the People 
of England. II. Mitchell’s Comedies of Aristop! 
IIT. Standishe’s Life of Voltaire. IV. The Chevalier de 
Johnstone’s Memoirs of the Rebellion in 1755, 1746. V. 
The Unitarian Cont 1. Wardlaw’s Discourses 
on the principal Points of the Socinian Controversy. 
2, Wardlaw’s Vindication of Unitarianism. 3. Wardlaw’s 
Unitarianism incapable of Vindication. 4. Horne’s 
Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity briefly stated and de- 
fended. VI. Kenilworth, a Romance, by the Author of 
Waverky. VII. Belzoni’s Narrative of the Operations 
and recent Discoveries in Egypt and Nubia, &c. Lon- 
don; Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Pater- 
noster Row ; and J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 
Miss Benger’s Anne Boleyn. 
In 2 vols. small 8vo. price 16s. boards, 
MMEMoIks of the LIFE of ANNE BOLEYN, 
; Queen of Henry VIII. By MISS. BENGER. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. Of whom may be had, by the same author, 
1, MEMOIRS of the late Mrs. ELIZABETH HA- 
MILTON. The 2d edit. in 2 vols. 8vyo. with a Portrait, 
ll, 1s. bds. , 
2. MEMOIRS of Mr. JOHN TOBIN, author of the 
Honey-Moon. In 8vo. price 12s. boards. 
In 8vo. price 7s. 
PRINCIPLEs of DESIGN in ARCHITEC- 
TURE, traced in Observations on Buildings, Prime- 
val, Egyptian, Phenician, or Syrian, Grecian, Roman, 
Gothic or Corrupt Roman, Arabian, or Saracenic, Old 
English Ecclesiastical, Old English Military and Domes- 
tic, revived Roman, revived Grecian, Chinese, Indian, 
Modern Anglo-Gothic, and Modern English Domestic. 
In a Series of Letters to a Friend. London: Printed 
for Rodwell and Martin, New Bond Street. 


In a few days will be published, in 2 vols, 12mo. price 
14s, boards, 

ST: AUBIN ; or, the Infidel— 

“Ah, me ! the laurel’d wreath that murder rears, 

Blood-nurs’d and water’d by the widow’s tears, 

Seems not so foul, so tainted, and so dread, 

As waves the night-shade round the sceptic head !” 

Campbell. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and G. and 

W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane, London. 
In 3 vols. post 8¥o. Price ll. 7s. boards, 
ROME, in the NINETEENTH CENTURY ; 
c ining a plete Account of the Ruins of 

the Ancient City, the Remains of the Middle Ages, and 
the Monuments of Modern Times. With Remarks on 
the Fine Arts, on the State of Society, and on the Reli- 
gious Ceremonies, Manners, and Customs of the Modern 
Romans. Ina series of Letters, written during a resi- 
dence at Rome, in the years 1817 and 1818. Printed 
for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh; and Hurst, 
Robinson, and Co. 90, Cheapside, London. 
































Royal Folio, price 1. T5s.; imperial 4to. 1. 5s. No. 9 of 
THE MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES of GREAT 

BRITAIN. Drawn and Etched by C. A. STOT- 
HARD, Jun. F.S.A. The intention of this Work is to 
preserve, collect together, and bring from obscurity, a 
most interesting body of materials, ilustrating English 
History, and furnishing the sources for the best infor- 
mation on subjects correlative with it. 1t is unneces- 
sary to comment on the value of our national Monu- 
ments; few objects are more widely scattered, and to 
that cause only can we attribute the neglect that has 
hitherto attended them; their claim on our attention 
hecomes stronger as they daily decrease and suffer, ei- 
ther from the slow injuries of time, or the more rapid 
hands of unfeeling Iconoclasts and Whitewashers. Sub- 
scribers’ Names received by C. A. Stothard, Jun. 28, 
Newman Street, Oxford Street; John Murray, Albe- 
marle Street ; and all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


<A German's Travels in England. 

In 2 vols. duodecimo, price 14s. boards, 
"TRAVELS through ENGLAND, WALES, 
and SCOTLAND, im the year 1816 By Dr. S. H. 
SPIKER, Librarian to his Majesty the K.ng of Prussia. 
Dedicated to the Friends of England. Translated from 

the German. 

+it The author of these Travels was well known to 
an extensive literary circle during his residence in Eng- 
land, and was as remarkable for the quickness of his ob- 
servation and the diligence of his inquiries, as for the 
candour of his remarks, the urbanity of his manners, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


The 2d edition, with important additions, in 2 vals. 8yo, 
embellished with 18 portraits, price 31s. 6d. bds, 
RGE the THIRD: his's COURT and 
FAMILY. This work will be found to abound 
in relations of those peculiar traits of character for 
which his Majesty was so distinguished during his long 
and eventful reign, and which have rendered his personal 
history so remarkably attractive. It also contains a 
richer collection of original anecdotes of illustrious and 
distinguished persons than has ever yet been submitted 
*to the curiosity of the public. Printed for Henry 
Colburn and Co, Conduit Street. 
A new edit. comprised in 3 vols. small 8vo. price 2ls. of 
"THE HERMIT in LONDON: or Sketches 
of English Manners. 
***Tis pleasant through the loop-holes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd.” Cowper, 
A few Copies of vols. 4 and 5, which complete the 
first edition, may still be had separately, price 12s. Also, 
by the same author, 
The HERMIT in the COUNTRY, 3 vols. 18s, 
ed for Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit Street. 


THE ‘TFHIRD NUMBER OF THE NEW 

MONTHLY MAGAZINE, (NEW SERIES,) for 
March I, enlarged and printed on a new and very im- 
proved plan, contains: 1. The Friars of Dijon, a Tale, 
by T. Campbell, Esq. 2. The Temple and its Inhabit- 
ants. 3, On Dancing. 4. Readers.and Writers. 5. 
The Bachelor’s Thermometer. 6. On Collecting. 7, 
Thoughts on Thinking. 8. Ghostiana, with a new The- 





Print- 








and the friendly disposition he invariably if 
towards this Country. 
London : Printed for Lackington, Hughes, Harding, 
Mavor, and Lepard, Finsbury Square. 
Godwin on Population. 
In one thick yol. 8vo. price 18s. boards, 
A®N ENQUIRY concerning the Power of In- 
crease in the Numbers of Mankind, bring an An- 
swer to Mr. Malthua’s; Essay on that Subject. By 
WILLIAM GODWILN.. 
Fond, impious man ! thinkest thou yon sanguine cloud, 
Raised by; thy breath, has quenehed the orb of day ? 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood, 
And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 
Printed for Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. ne 
New Geographical Dictionary. 
Handsomely printed in 8vo. (double columns,) Part IX. 
price 9s. of 
HE EDINBURGH GAZETTEER ; or Geo- 
graphical Dictionary. Comprising a complete 
Body of Geography, physical, political, statistical, and 
commercial ; accompanied by an Atlas, constructed by 
A. Arrowsmith, Hydrographer to the Prince Regent. 
Printed for -A. Constable and Co. Edinburgh; and 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 
Conditions.---1. The work will extend to six volumes 
8vo. elegantly printed, each volume to consist of 50 
shects, or 800 pages Letterspress. 2. The price of each 
volume will be:18s.-in boards; and, in order to suit 
every class of purchasers, the work will come out peri- 
odically, in Parts, or half volumes, price 9s. each. , 3. A 
Part, or half volume, will appear every three months. 4. 
The Atlas, consisting of 53 maps, engraved in the first 
style of the art, may be had along with the Gazet- 
teer, price ll. 16s. neatly half bound; coloured copies. 
21, 12s, 6d. bds. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. price 10s, 6. 
ELEN de TOURNON. A Novel. By 
MADAME de SOUZA, author of “ Adte de Sé- 
nange,” kc. Translated from the French. Printed for 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London, 
“We know but two Works with which this Novel 
can properly be compared, the Princesse de Cleves, of 











ory of Apparitions. 9. Troubaduur Poetry. 10. -Novels 
of the Author of Don Quixote---The illustrious Scullion, 
1]. The Fall of the Leaf, by the late Mrs. John Hunter. 
12, Narrative of the Captivity of Alexander Scott, among 
the wandering Arabs of the Great African Desart. 13. 
Germany Past and Present. 14. On the prevailing 
taste for Isolated Columns as Public Monuments. 15. 
Science of Political Economy. 16. Causes of the pre- 
sent Stagnation of Commerce ; Statistical View of Great 
Britain'from 1814 to 1820. 17. Register of Politics. 18. 
New Pablications, with Critical Remarks. 19. Fine 
Arts, British Institution Gallery. 20. The Drama. 21. 
Varieties, Literary and Scientific. 22. Rural Economy. 
23. Foreign Varieties:--New Discoveries of the Abbe 
Maio; Ruins of Pompeii; Austrian Literature; Royal 
Literary Society of Warsaw. 24. Useful Arts; New 
Inventions and Discoveries ; New Constructed Pump ; 
Method of -Restoring White Colour in Ancicnt Paint- 
ings; Hints for Inventions; Light by Friction even un- 
der Water, &c. &c. 24. Reports, Literary, Meteorolo- 
gical, Agricultural, and Commercial. 25. Interesting 
Occurrences, Promotions, Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
with Biographical Particulars of Sir G. O. Paul, Bart. 
Mr. Serjeant Runnington, Rev. H. Kipling, Mr. C. Ar- 
buthnot, Sir G. Campbell, Wm. Noel, D.D. Mr. Adam 
Walker, &c. &c. London: Printed for Henry Colburn 
and Co. Conduit Strect ; and retailed by all Booksellers 
and News Venders throughout the kingdom. 

Barry Cornwall's Poems, in 8vo. price 68- 6d. 
MMARCIAN COLONNA, an Italian Tale, 

with three Dramatic Scenes, and other Poems. 
By BARRY CORNWALL. 

“ If it be the peculiar province of Poetry to give de- 
light,this author should rank very high among our Poets ; 
and in spite of his neglect of the terrible passions, he 
dées rank very high in our estimation. He hasa beau- 
tilul fancy and a beauciful diction --and a fine ear for 
the music of verse and great tenderness and delicacy of 
feeling.”--- Edinburgh Review, No. 68. 

Also, by the saine.author, MERA NDOLA,a Tragedy, 
in five acts, third edition, 8vo. 4s. 6d. sewed. 

A SICILIAN STORY, with Diego de Montilla, and 
other Poems, second edition, 12mo. 7s. 

DRAMATIC SCENES, and other Poems, second edi- 
London: Printed for John Warren, 





tion, 12mo. 7s. 





Madame la Fayette, and the Mademoiselle de Clermont, 
of Madame de Genlis. Without entering into any for- | 
mal comparison between these two celebrated Works | 
and the Novel before us, we shall merely say, that in | 
our opinion, it is in every-respect worthy to tage its | 
station by their side.”--- Edinburgh Review, No. 68. 





[HE VAMPIRE, a Tragedy, in Five Acts, 
is just published by C, and J, Ollier, Vere Sureet, 
Bond Street. 


Old Bond Street. = 


London: Printed for the Proprietors, by W. POPLE, 
67, Chancery Lane: Published every Saturday, by 
W. A, SCKIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 342, 
(Exeter Change) Strand, and 7, South Moulton Street, 
Oxford Strect ; sold also by BE. Marlborough, A ve Maria 
Lane, Ludgate Hill, and J. Chappell and Son, 98, 
Royal Exchange. 
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